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STORY-TELLING. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


Wuar a difference between story-telling and story-tellers !— 
That between a horse-chestnut and a chestnut horse, of such ac- 
count with baby-logicians ; or that between watch your pockets ! 
and pocket your watches! the first a rallying cry for the Bow- 
street officers, to be heard every evening about the doors of the 
larger London theatres ; and the last, a wonderful echo that 
follows immediately, reverberating, far and wide, through the 
low vaulted passages, and losing itself afar off in the solitudes of 
Covent Garden, with the distinctness of human speech, is not 
more remarkable. Story-tellers are avoided — story-telling cul- 
tivated: the one as a nuisance —the other as an accomplish- 
ment ; the former looked upon by the wise and thoughtful as no 
better than they should be, and all companionship with them as 
rather disreputable at the best ; even children having it for a by- 
word and a reproach, and saying of their bitterest foe, under the 
fiercest exasperation, that he is a story-teller, as the shortest pos- 
sible way of insinuating that he is not to be associated with ; 
while the latter — story-telling would appear to be the great 
business of life with a majority of mankind, the chief purpose of 
language almost everywhere, and the sole employment of multi- 
tudes who are perpetually breaking away from the dead level of 
their age — werring with the spirit of the Past, and storming the 
cloudy battlements of the Future — toward that grave upon the 
mountain-top, that audience-chamber of the Giants, a funeral- 
pyre! which, after blazing awhile into the broad untroubled sky 
and among the compassionate stars, goes out suddenly and for- 
ever, with the trumpetings of earth below and the smoke of the 
sacrifice above, and the upturned eyes of breathless nations fixed 
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upon it, only to tell of another and yet another departure — like 
dropped meteors — into everlasting forgetfulness. 

Whole races are addicted to story-telling. ‘The very language 
of the East, that other world, out of whose glorious fragments 
and august ruins, our world has been slowly and gradually and 
most laboriously put together— what is it but a series of pro- 
found apothegms and significant allusions, each a story of itself 
and heavy with the fine gold of ancient wisdom, and bright with 
the half-smothered sunshine of Past Experience ? And the very 
characters in which the earliest doings and the best feelings of 
our race are perpetuated, the hieroglyphics, what are they 
but so many abridgments — types — the concentrated essence — 
the very ofta of all that was worth preserving in the history of 
many a forgotten empire ?— now teaching the immutability of the 
soul through that familiar image of eternity, a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth ; and now whispering of more than mortal Faith, 
of unapproachable Science, of the treasures that lie burning with- 
in the foundations of the earth, like heaps of shattered stars — of 
Poetry and Philosophy — of a perpetual fire — and of the triple 
Hierarchy of Heaven, through their strange, fanciful and myste- 
rious combinations of inferior and earthly with godlike and supe- 
rior natures, and publishing their sublime speculations to all future 
ages, not by the help of parchment or papyrus, but through the 
instrumentality of uprooted quarries and living rocks, on the 
walls of tombs, the gates of cities, the foreheads of temples, and 
along by the deepest and lowliest foundations of empire, so that 
every vestige we meet with, after thousands of years have gone 
by, every fragment we tear away, every sarcophagus, every 
sphynx, and every image we dig up, yea every shattered brick, 
is all afire with the handwriting of History and Prophecy. 

Story-telling, indeed! Why, there is hardly a distinguished 
man alive who does not owe the chief part of his reputation to 
story-telling — story-telling by himself or another, in person or 
by proxy. But, ‘ Qui facit per alium facit per se,’ saith my Lord 
Coke, which being interpreted signifieth, If A burn B’s fingers in 
stealing C’s chesnuts, A is answerable for the consequences, and 
B shall have satisfaction at law—if he can get it. As it is 
now, so hath it ever been. ‘The Happy Valley did more than 
the folio dictionary for Dr. Samuel Johnson, L. L. D. 

And what should we know of Cesar but for his commentaries? 
or of Napoleon but for his ?—of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and Pyrrhus, and Epaminondas, with half a thousand more of 
these Gods and godlike men, but for that prince of story-tellers 
after Munchausen, captain Trollop and Pilpay, — Plutarch ? 
What are the fables of A:sop, the traditions of the priesthood 
among every people, their tropes and metaphors, the parables, 
the maxims, the inscriptions and the allegories, the very alpha- 
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bets indeed, of all nations, kindreds, and tongues, but so many 
different kinds of story-telling ? 

What is there at the very foundation of all which the upward- 
striving have most yearned after and battled for—they ‘ of the 
purple robe and diadem of gold’, Warriors and Legislators, Phi- 
losophers and Statesmen, Orators and Poets, from the beginning 
of the world up to this day ? What is the very ground-work of 
all history ? What are the materials of biography, the very ore 
of poetry ? What the imperishable, the inextinguishable elements 
of renown ? — Story-telling. 

And what are the pyramids, the brazen gates, the triple tow- 
ers, the hanging-gardens, the sumptuous palaces, the everlasting 
walls of Egypt and of Babylon ?—the stupendous wreck of 
Assyria — the magnificent skeletons of Palmyra, of Heliopolis 
and Persepolis ? Nay, what are the very arts and sciences and 
the most devoted followers thereof? All painters and sculptors, 
and poets and players, dancers and architects and musicians ? 
Nothing but story-tellers. And what is the great business of life, 
the chief employment of all mankind? Story-telling — neither 
more nor less —downright story-lelling. Go to the merchant, 
the lawyer, the politician, the day-laborer, even to the preacher 
of the gospel, who persuades himself, and would, if it were pos- 
sible, persuade others that he is the ambassador of the Most 
High, and that he understands the awful nature of his relation- 
ship — and what find you after all but so many different story- 
tellers, each employed in a way of his own to effect a purpose 
of his own—and that a purpose moreover, nine times out of 
ten, that nobody need be ashamed of. Yet men speak of story- 
tellers with irreverence — of story-telling, without a generous 
leap of the heart, as if it were possible for the affairs of the 
world to go on, for society to hold together a single hour without 
the help of both! As if—to say all in a word —as if the great 
light of the age, that hope of the nations, Phrenology itself were 
a humbug —two thirds of all the organs revealed to us but so 
much padding for the hat-maker, and Galt and Spurzheim, and 
all their demonstrating believers about as well employed, as they 
would be, whistling jigs to mile-stones. 

Are you still in doubt ? Lift up your eyes toward the exalted 
of our earth—sovereignties that wax and wane with every 
change of the people’s breath, like watch-fires upon the hill- 
tops —- wasting their brightness and fervor upon the eternal rocks 
and everlasting snows of their imperial solitude. Go to the 
chambers of the great deep—tread the ‘untrampled floor’ — 
to the Pantheon—to Westminster Abbey —-to all the cities of 
all the dead throughout all the earth— unroof all the hiding- 
places of the mighty — empty all the store-houses of the giants, 
the tombs of the immortals —tear away all the badges and all 
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the insignia of transcendant power: weigh the ponderous dust 
of Prophet, Bard, and King ; of Warrior and Lawgiver, of the 
builders and the destroyers of kingdoms — weigh all these against 
the remains of the battle-axe and the shivered spear, the ashes of 
the imperial robe, or the rust of the iron crown or the shattered 
sceptre ; and then, if you would be satisfied at once and forever, 
ask yourselves what more we should know of the former than of 
the latter, of their doings and their sufferings, but for the degra- 
ded business of story-telling, the calumniated office of the story- 
teller. 

But then, thougi: all men are story-tellers, and the greatest, by 
profession, what a difference in the same story told by different 
persons. With the glorious few, a story is never old —it may 
be repeated forever. With the many, it is never new—nobody 
listens to it with patience even’ for the first time. ‘There are 
those, and among the most indefatigable and pertinacious story- 
tellers you ever meet with, who spoil everything they touch. 
You have the very words of the original, perhaps the very tone, 
with all the facts and embellishments, and yet you are tired to 
death ; or you may have a trustworthy, minute and most particu- 
lar copy of another’s manner — a running accompaniment of oaths 
and laughter — and still you are tired to death, fretted and sore 
and exasperated. With such, the finest gold runs to earthiness, 
the most brilliant wit and the richest humor to downrighi balder- 
dash. They dishonor whatever they meddle with. /verything 
lustrous and beautiful fades at their approach. 

But then there are others among story-tellers with such a 
knack at the business, that if you should help them to one of the 
oldest and commonest Joe Millers that ever underwent a regular 
series by newspaper transmutations, and they happen to take a 
fancy td it, why, lord you! you would n’t know it again! They 
have but to strip off its rags, give it a good scouring with brick- 
dust and soap-suds, and there ’s an end of all previous ownership. 
I have known a story repeated over and over again to the very 
face of the original author, and that too in the presence of others 
quite as familiar with it as he was, and nobody knew it. Nay 
more, [ have known a little stray story, after it had been licked 
into shape over sea, reproduced here in the very neighborhood 
of its own father — who had to pay a dollar a night along with 
some ten or fifteen hundred more to have it repeated. 'There’s 
our friend Jarvis now, the portrait painter by trade, the story- 
teller and humorist by profession. 1 know at least half a dozen 
persons, who get a good living by the repetition of a little story 
which he happened to have the scouring of in its babyhood. 
Jarvis to be sure was an extraordinary fellow. Did you ever 
hear his Kilkenny Cats ?— You know the story — one of the old- 
est and most undoubted Joes — the whole pith whereof consists 
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in their fighting till they had eaten one another up, or till there 
was nothing left but the tips of their tails, I forget which. Well, 
Jarvis would tell you that story, old as it is and foolish as it is, 
so that you would n’t forget it to your dying day. I have known 
him to repeat it to the very same persons, in the very same way, 
year after year ; and yet every man of them would go fifty miles 
to hear it again. I heard it once after having seen two or three 
celebrated imitations, fully determined not to make a fool of 
myself —and why should | ?— what was there to laugh at, in 
such a story ?— And I did not get over it for a month. Why 
there is a story which he happened to hear once, and which he 
happened to repeat in the presence of Matthews, which has cost 
the British public half a million of money, and the American 
public about as much more. Matthews whipped it over — 
brought it out on the London stage — and repeated it night after 
night, and month after month to the audience of the Adelphi the- 
atre. Our Hackett heard him till he set up for himself on the 
strength of it—and after trying it awhile at New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, went to Old England and told it in his way at Old- 
Drury — played awhile there — returned with it to the United 
States, and has continued telling it ever since to thousands of 
people who had heard it half a dozen times before. After 
Hackett, Hill ‘took up the wondrous tale,’ and is now repeating 
it from Dan to Bersheba, at the cost of a thousand dollars a 
night, upon the average perhaps, to the good people of this great 
Commonwealth of story-tellers. And now, at this very 
moment, we have all three of them at work — pegging away togeth- 
er at the poor little story above mentioned —the story of * Unele 
Ben’. There’s Matthews and Hackett and Hill, and each to 
crowded houses ; yet to say that after all the public are satisfied, 
would be saying what | have no reason to believe and should n’t 
like to say on my own responsibility. 

But people differ. ‘They do indeed, strange as it may appear. 
With most, nothing but a new story will do. For others, a story 
cannot be tov old—the older the better. If it smack of the 
pyramids, of the hoar of ages (or of Babylon) they could listen 
forever. Now, as for me, | care nothing about the age ofa 
story —old or new, if it’s a whapper, that’s all I care for. 
With some stories, everything depends upon how they are told — 
the stories of Shakspeare for example. In such a case, if the 
manner is good, though not altogether new we are apt to be 
satisfied with our pennyworth, for the sake of the matter. 

But of all the stories I meet with, none are so delightful to 
me as those I over-hear on board a steamboat or a stage-coach. 
Ten to one there’s a decided character in them, whether true 
or false ; and fifty to one you are a fool if you cannot see at a 
glance how much to believe. J remember two or three cases in 
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point. I happened to be one of a hundred who were huddled 
together not long ago on board a large Ohio steamboat. The 
cholera had appeared and was raging far and wide along shore ; 
the captain was running a race with another boat ; and we were 
all getting ready for a blow-up. ‘ May I be most te-to-tiously 
egflunctified, ’ shouted a by-stander, running past me and clapping 
his hands, ‘if that air Galley- polic ce (sree Gallipolis) don’t 
slip ahead like greased lightnin’.’ Ah!—I withdrew immedi- 
ately and prepared for the consequences. 

On my way to my state room, I had to pass a group of female 
passengers in earnest conversation. Cholera was the subject, 
and I stopped and listened, and listened, till I had forgotten my 
errand below and scarcely thought of the danger about us. ‘The 
stories were evidently true — they were a part of the actual his- 
tory and experience of the narrators. Many of them were ex- 
ceedingly affecting, and some terrible, so much so that I could 
not sleep afterwards for thinking of them. But what astonished 
me more than every thing else was the strange apathy — the ab- 
solute carelessness — the every day sort of manner that distin- 
guished all the sufferers in relating their experience. Many 
were yet pale — very pale with watching and bereavement, or it 
might be from long and solitary illness, but none with fear. ‘They 
spoke of Death and of his terrors with a frightful child-like famil- 
iarity. Many stories were told that I shall never forget, and all 
with the straightforward simplicity of truth. But one which I 
gathered, little by little from repeated conversations between two 
of the party, a mother and daughter, made a very strong impres- 
sion upon me. ‘The mother was a tall high-spirited Virginian, 
who, having married a Yankee, had lost a goodly part of her 
reverence for the usages of the Ancient Dominion. Her daugh- 
ter —a child of sixteen, was just returning from school at Phila- 
delphia, with all the warmth of a school-girl and all the hopes of 
awoman. ‘They lived at New Orleans, but passed their sum- 
mers at the North. Accident threw us together, and I had op- 
portunity of rendering them a little service which made us ac- 
quainted forever. 

On the preceding birth day of the daughter, whose name was 
Cordelia, the mother, who had grown weary of New Orleans, 
where the Cholera was raging with unprecedented violence, de- 
termined to fly for her life. Though very ill at the time, being 
under a course of salivation for the liver complaint, and given 
over by the physicians, arrangements were made immediately, 
and passages engaged for the north on board a first-rate northern 
ship. ‘They were punctual at the place and hour of departure ; 
but when they arrived, the ship was under way. Half desperate 
with fear, though full of determination, they nevertheless pursued 
her ina small open boat. After a long chase they overhauled her, 
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but owing either to accident or unskilfulness, the boat loaded 
down to the waters edge was run in between the ship, then under 
full way, and one of those tremendous steam-boats which are em- 
ployed in towing fleets up the Mississippi — dragging off two or 
three great ships at a time against wind and tide and the whole 
strength of the mighty river, at the rate of ten or twelve miles an 
hour — more or less ; literally ripping them out of the mud if 
they go ashore, and that without stopping and without the slight- 
est change in the steady play of their ponderous machinery — 
tearing them up as it were by the roots, if they nappen to touch, 
and walking off with them as Gulliver might with a handful of 
Lilliputian forty-fours and a line of battle ship under each arm. 

Just put yourself in the situation of these two unprotected females 
at this moment. The waters roaring and flashing and leaping 
about them as at the foot of Niagara—the flues bellowing and 
shaking — the bells ringing, the women screaming — the crews 
and passengers of the steam boat and the two ships in tow all in 
confusion, crowding to the quarter rails and looking over their 
sides —the mother more dead than alive —the daughter a mere 
child — the boatmen bewildered and helpless with terror — night 
coming on, the wind rising —a frightful death before them and 
no possibility of escape. ‘They were looked upon as already 
lost — of the multitude who saw the situation of the boat, there 
was not one who did not regard the destruction of the whole party 
as inevitable. Yet owing to the calmness, the self possession, the 
clear voice and the preternatural courage of that child, they were 
all saved, and the poor sick mother herself was lifted ‘aboard i in a 
state of insensibility.. But here they were beset with new dan- 
gers. It was already dark — there was a portentous lowering of 
the southern sky — they had been dragged through a sand bank 
by the steam boat and lost their rudder. Having another ship im 
tow, she cast them off as soon as the accident was discovered, 
and proceeded with the other to sea. Night came on with a 
tremendous blow. Here was a hurricane among the stars —a 
shrieking — and the striped flag was blown to ribbons. Their 
ship was no better than so much drift-wood after the rudder was 
torn off, and to add to their misery, the captain himself thought 
proper to call them together in the middle of the night and as- 
sure them there was no hope! ‘They were urged to make their 
peace with God and prepare for the worst. 

While they lay pitching about in this helpless condition, the 
crew discouraged —the captain at prayers— and the ship un- 
manageable — the cholera broke out among them. The man at 
the wheel dropped, and was a corpse in four hours. Mrs. W— 
the mother, I have mentioned, saw him fall and heard his moan- 
ing. Her daughter was instantly despatched to his relief with 
the camphor-bottle. A child was taken next — and died in six 
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hours, with its head in the lap of its poor distracted mother. It 
was a beautiful girl, about eleven years of age, and out of mercy to 
the mother, instead of being thrown overboard, the body was kept 
until their signals of distress were answered afar off, as by Tele- 
graph, and another large steam boat appeared bearing down to 
their relief. And now put yourself in the situation of our adven- 
turers once more. Behold them on their way back to the City, 
from which they had fled for their lives only the day before. 
Pestilence and death are aboard now. Yet they are happy. 
Angry waters and a lowering sky are about them. Yet they heed 
neither. Even their proud ship is unsafe. They are staggering 
blind fold over the precipices of the Great Deep — the burial- 
place of nations. Yet their hearts are overflowing with thankful- 
ness. ‘I'hey are purified as with fire. Can you explain the 
mystery ? Do you understand. it — or feel it? If yea, then do 
you understand all that is worth knowing of the human heart — 
all that is worth knowing of philosophy — all that is worth know- 
ing of earthly Religion. 

But our story is not yet finished. They arrived in safety at 
New Orleans. Here no coffins were to be had. And they were 
obliged to wrap the body of the little girl in her bedclothes, and 
to bury her with them, bed and all. Such is but one of the ten 
thousand frightful cases of the Cholera, to be heard out of the 
mouths of living witnesses, as you journey through the wide west. 
The mother was a widow and kept a boarding-house in the City. 
Yesterday, she was the mother of three beautiful children ; afraid 
of the Pestilence and anxious to put them at school in the north, 
she too had embarked for that region. — 'To day she would be 
comfortless — hopeless — with the flower of her whole family 
withered and cast away —‘ the pale and blighted rose’ — but for 
the mystery above mentioned. Yesterday she was flying from the 
Destroyer, and shaking with fear. ‘To day, she has turned back 
upon him—and her countenance is unchanged, her heart un- 
troubled. And why ? God is with her. She has been 
trebly fortified by the desolation, the bereavement and the experi- 
ence of the last twenty-four hours. 

But to our story. There boarded at the house of this poor 
widow a young man from Philadelphia, by the name of B***n. 
He was sitting at the table drinking wine, as the bereaved mother 
appeared, stealing though the next room on her way to the cham- 
ber of her lost little one. Most of the boarders were alert in 
their sympathy. And all but one were profoundly moved when 
they were told the circumstances of the child’s death. It was 
not that they were struck with consternation at the near approach 
of the Destroyer. It was not that they had now lost one of them- 
selves —and so suddenly! It was not that the most beautiful 
link of the golden chain that held them together had been touched 
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as it were by the summer lightning, and instantaneously melted — 
that a pale and blighted rose had been scattered to the winds — 
that the living sunshine of their house had departed forever — that 
the sound of a clear and beautiful voice, the echo whereof had 
not altogether died away — the singing laugh of childhood — the 
perpetual music of a young, innocent, and therefore happy heart, 
was never to be heard again. It was nothing of all this — it was 
the unutterable distress of the mother at having her child so 
buried —so suddenly and under such peculiar circumstances. 
Had the child been smothered in her sleep the mother could not 
have felt more. But the young man who belonged to Philadel- 
phia, turned away with a laugh, when he heard the story, saying 
* Let the dead bury their dead.’ ‘That very night he was a corpse. 
One other brief specimen of ‘ stories from real life,’ such as 
you may hear day after day on board the stage coaches and steam 
boats of our country -—live stories, I should call them—and I 
have done. Where do you find an old traveler, especially from 
the Western country, who has not had many a narrow esca 
worth publishing ?— And in his own language too if he would but 
tell the truth ? You have but to step on board a steamboat or a 
stage-coach, to enter a bar-room or a barber’s shop, especially as 
I have said before in the Western country, that wilderness of 
Empires, where human life, like every thing else of a home growth 
is thought nothing of-—dog cheap in the estimation of the people 
themselves, and no great bargain at that in the estimation of 
others —and what a world of adventure, of trial, hardship and suf- 
fering is opened to your view! Books might be made of the stories 
you would hear in a single evening, and capital books too, I as- 
sure you ; brimful of energy and vivacity and truth ; and always 
told with a straightforwardness and simplicity which are irresisti- 
bly impressive. Not long ago I happened to be where the sub- 
ject of steam boat adventures came up. Only a month before I 
had been aboard a large steam boat (the McDonough) when 
she was literally adrift on the high seas—her main shaft broke— 
night coming on with a thick fog and every appearance of the 
September gale — breakers all about us and the open sea glitter- 
ing to leeward not half cannon shot off.— We had nearly two 
hundred passengers aboard, with peradventure a pint of water and 
a biscuit apiece for the next twenty-four hours ; and enough too, 
in all conscience, for any voyage we were likely to make if the 
wind shifted. So, aware of the danger, we up with our colors 
union down, — pulled long faces— and prepared for the worst. 
After waiting a long while, and just as we had drifted within a half 
cable’s length of a dangerous reef, on our way toward the open 
sea, and were beginning to pitch and roll as most of these great 
unwieldy contrivances are in the habit of doing, you know, just 
before meal-time — except where the passengers find themselves, 
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a small schooner saw our signal of distress, and bore down to our 
relicf. While she was towing us, first one way and then another, 
at the rate of a mile an hour, a large brig appeared standing to- 
ward us, with every sail set. Judge of our feelings! But you 
cannot, unless you happen to know that there is nothing on earth 
half so helpless or unmanageable as a huge steam boat adrift upon 
the high seas, with her shafts broke, her machinery disabled and 
her sails, if she carries any, not half large enough to keep her 
steady. In half an hour the brig would have been along side — 
but just at this moment, the schooner parted her hawser, and 
filled away, and the brig, misunderstanding the manceuvre, 
sheered off, and we were left to our fate. In the course of the 
next watch we had two or three narrow escapes. Once we car- 
ried away part of a buoy as we swung through a dangerous part 
of Portsmouth reach, and twice we were so near the formidable 
rocks that I could have jumped ashore. 

Now, every thing considered, this appeared to me a very de- 
cent sort of an adventure in the steam boat way, and I told it 
therefore with a moderate share of self complacency. But no- 
body else appeared to think so— nobody stared— nobody drew 
a long breath, after I had got through — no questions were asked ; 
and to tell the truth, | began to have some doubts of the story 
myself before I left the company — whether it was worth telling 
or not I mean. Compared with half a score I heard that night, 
mine was but a milk and water aftair, after all. 

Take an example or two from the experience of Dr. § of 
Baltimore, a gentleman of high character, who had been accus- 
tomed to the savage glories of the western world for many years. 
He had seen a boat snagged some years before in the Mississip- 
pi, ——the Consort —and something happened to bring it to his 
recollection, and so he just happened to mention it in a sort of pa- 
renthesis— nothing more. He was sailing one way and she 
the other. All at once while they were looking at her, they 
saw her stop and begin to settle. After afew moments, she 
changed her course and aimed for the shore, like a wounded 
Leviathan. Her deck was crowded with passengers ; there were 
at least a hundred on deck with all their baggage, or plunder as 
they call it there. ‘They soon reached the shore, and a large 
hawser was made fast to a tree. But in the midst of the re- 
joicing that followed — it swung off — the capstan was ripped 
up by the roots— and down she went headfirst. All the pas- 
sengers jumped overboard. ‘'T'wo or three odd incidents occurred 
in the very presence of the narrator. A newly married man, 
being unable to persuade his wife to take the leap, caught her 
in his arms and flung her over, to the amazement of everybody — 
and then followed her. Another young man was fished up, just as 
he was settling down for the last time — when they pulled him 
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out they found an old Dutch woman hanging to his legs. All the 
passengers were saved, but the vessel and cargo were lost. But 
such, it would appear, is but an every day sort of occurrence in 
the Ohio and Mississippi — even Doctor 8. himself speaking of 
it, as if it were hardly worth mentioning. 

At another time, I believe in 1832, he saw the Kentucky, 
Capt. Buckner, in a situation not paralleled in the history of 
steam-boat adventures. It would be a glorious subject for a pic- 
ture — and then what a transparency might be made of it! ‘The 
Kentucky was anew boat on her first trip, and having reached Lou- 
isville, she ran up river a little way to show off. On her 
return, as she approached the falls, which are twenty feet high, 
she rounded too and stood for the canal. But the engineer let 
off too much steam —the boat fell away — grew unsteady — 
loitered — and wes beginning to yield gradually and slowly to the 
tremendous weight of the river. ‘The deck was crowded with 
passengers, and the shores covered with people, afraid to move 
or speak. 

It was evident to all that she must strike the pier at the en- 
trance of the great ship canal, when, if nothing worse iuappened, 
her chimnies would be tumbled about the ears of the passengers 
and her boilers unshipped. But to the astonishment of every 
body, instead of striking, she only touched the pier, and lifting 
herself slowly up she slid gently upon it to the distance of seve- 
ral feet. All safe, now! all safe! cried the people aboard. 
All safe ! shouted their friends ashore. But in the midst of the 
congratulations and rejoicing that followed, somebody on the 
pier was observed pointing at the stern with a look of unutter- 
able horror — the boat began to move — the roaring of the falls 
grew louder and louder—the passengers rushed forward in a 
body to escape over the bows—and the people on the shore 
ran down the bank to the waters edge and stood there with out- 
stretched arms, waiting the frightful consummation. She swung 
off notwithstanding all their efforts, and gradually, though reluc- 
tantly yielded to the strength of the river, began to move side- 
ways towards the falls. Not another word was spoken, either 
aboard or ashore. Louder and louder thundered the waters, and 
faster and faster moved the huge pile, freighted with human crea- 
tures on their way to immediate and inevitable destruction. AI- 
ready were they upon the pitch of the Falls, so that the passen- 
gers could look over into the gulf below and see the rocks, and 
the fierce terrible waters leaping and roaring for their prey. At 
this moment she touched — rubbed — faltered for a few seconds, 
and then broached broadside to, and grounded ! — yea grounded ! 
on the very edge of the crumbling precipice, with the whole 
pressure of the Ohio upon her side, hurrying headlong toward the 
Mississippi ! Out went every hawser and rope with two or three 
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chain cables. Every heart and every arm was employed strug- 
gling and gasping for life. All the hawsers and cables were 
strained tight, but they could not move her an inch. Out with 
her cargo! Start her cargo! shouted a dozen voices from the 
shore ; out with her cargo! start her eargd! cried the people 
aboard, and immediately a large number of lighters were seen 
crowding and hurrying to her relief. ‘These lighters were pulled 
ashore by arope. ‘I'he cargo was very valuable, and the work 
of discharging was continued till after dark. During the night 
another incident occurred of which the narrator was an eye wit- 
ness. Owing to some accident, or the most extraordinary care- 
lessness, one of the lighters was not made fast ; and while the 
men were stowing the cargo with lanterns, happening to turn our 
heads, after looking another way, said the Doctor, we saw them 
drifting slowly astern of the boat, apparently toward the falls. 
Before any earthly help could reach them, or even prepare the 
people aboard for their danger, over she went head first, among the 
rocks ! A tremendous outcry followed, above and below the falls. 
Boats were run out — lanterns swung in the air — and multitudes 
were seen rushing down the banks and calling for volunteers. It 
was generally acknowledged that such a boat could not live ten 
rainutes below ; notwithstanding which six men instantly volun- 
teered and pulled after her in the long boat! What a subject 
for a painter ; as I have said before — ay, and what a subject for 
apoem! The roar of the waters — the midnight darkness — the 
outcries of the multitude above and below the Falls — the innumer- 
able lanterns dancing about in the air and along the surface of the 
river — the desperate courage of these unknown men — altogeth- 
er it was a story worth telling, reader, L’ll leave it to you if it 
was not! Well— over they went! over into the foaming and 
roaring abyss ! their path way visible to thousands, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of the night, by the lanterns and torches they car- 
ried, as their well steered boat shot like a black shadow over the 
white surface of the tumbling and effulgent waters. — After a 
breathless pause of a few minutes, a joyful uproar was heard be- 
low. Allsafe! All safe! came pealing up, as with the voice 
of trumpets from the very centre of the whirling abyss, and after 
a little more waiting, it was ascertained not only that these brave 
fellows had escaped without loss or injury, but that even the flat 
bottomed boat had made the passage without touch.ng a single 
rock !—not a man was lost !— Are you astonished at these 
things? Do you doubt their truth ? They are every word true. 
And what is more, they are things of daily occurrence in the 
great western country — that store house of kingdoms — and 
tough stories. 
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LAY. 


Over plain and hill and mountain 
Speeds away on pinions strong, 
Nerved with life from holy fountain, 
Far away, the soul of song. 


O’er it swells the arch of heaven, 
Boundless arch of softest blue— 
Round it rise the halls of even, 
Hung with every gorgeous hue. 


To the spirit land of wonder, 
Cloud concealed, it speeds afar, 
Borne on wings of rushing thunder, 
Sounding like the tempest car — 


Rolling high like ocean surges, 

When the midnight Typhon rings, 
Hollow as a nation’s dirges, 

When the Almighty vengeance stings — 


Deep and full as torrent pouring 
From a wasted Alp of snows — 
Awful as a Volcan roaring, 

Ere its fiery deluge flows — 


Yet as stream in shady valley, 

Gurgling low through grass and flowers; 
Evening wind in garden alley, 

Brushing dew from lilac bowers; 


Mellow horn, as twilight closes, 
Winding through the slumbering grove ; 
Maiden heart, by hedge of roses, 
Murmuring faint its lay of love — 


Yet so soft this echo lingers, 

Round the tranced listener’s ear, 
Sweet as struck by fairy fingers, 
Breathes the wind harp, dim and clear. 


On by keenest longing driven, 
Speeds away their eagle flight, 
Till the magic cloud-wall riven, 
Dazzling pours a sea of light. 


Then as beams the land of wonder, 
Bursting from its cloudy veil, 
Anthem tones like peals of thunder, 


Bid the new inspirer hail. J. G. Percrvau. 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED. 
PART II. 
BY DR. CALDWELL. 


We now take up that part of the article of our opponent where 
he discourses, not a little, about the superiority of one human 
spirit over another in capacity or power. ‘I'hat superiority he 
considers a better reason than a larger size of the brain why one 
person surpasses another in the native strength and vigor of his 
mind. 

We already know as much, and can learn and communicate as 
much respecting the products of the soil of, (if there be any in) 
Jupiter, Saturn, or Herschel, as respecting the difference be- 
tween one human spirit and another, or respecting any one qual- 
ity of abstract spirit. Nor can we ever know more of the sub- 
ject than we now do, unless we be furnished with new faculties 
adapted to the inquiry. Does B. believe, that, associated as it 
now is with the body, the human spirit can perform a single in- 
tellectual or moral act, without the aid of material organs? If 
so, what is that act, and what the foundation of B’s belief in 
it? All evidence on the subject is against him. His belief, 
therefore, if it exist, must be not only without evidence, but in 
opposition to it. An injury done to the brain prevents, sus- 
pends, or destroys intellect. Yet the lesion is confined exclu- 
sively to matter. And the cure depends alone on the removal 
of that lesion. No attempt to treat the spirit medicinally is of 
any avail. Nor is any now made. ‘The reason is plain. We 
cannot reach spirit by any healing means or processes. Nor is 
it deemed necessary that we should. ‘The spirit is not injured, 
but stands ready to resume its office, and perform its duty, as 
soon as its material organ is repaired. To us, there is the ap- 
pearance of downright frivolity in so toying with words, as to 
speak of the difference in size, capacity, or power, between one 
human spirit and another ; or in alleging, in the @ce of all evi- 
dence, that, in compound man, the spirit can act intellectually or 
morally, without the aid and co-operation of matter. There ex- 
ists not a tittle of evidence that the spirit of a Newton is superior in 
strength to that of an idiot. But we feel that we are in danger 
of bringing down on us the condemnatory cry of ‘ materialism’ ! 
Let it come. It neither appals nor disquiets us. As usually ut- 
tered, it is as empty a sound, as belongs to our language. 

As respects the stale charge against Phrenology, that it favors 
materialism, it is so frivolous in itself, and has been so often and 
thoroughly refuted, that it is unworthy of notice ; and we wonder 
much that B. has repeated it, or in any way referred to it. 
Still, however, that we may not be altogether out of fashion, we 
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shall make a few remarks on it; the more especially as it has 
connected with it the further and more condemnatory charge, 
that Phrenology is hostile, in consequence of its material tenden- 
cy, to morality and religion. 

Considered in itself, the character of materialism has neither 
weight, definite meaning, nor any direct practical bearing, and 
can be therefore neither confirmed, nor refuted. ‘The reason 
is plain ; it respects a subject of which nothing is known. To 
such an extent is this true, that those who prefer the charge seem 
insensible of the difficulties into which it leads them. Do they 
affirm that the thinking principle of man, by whatever name it 
may be known, is positively not made of matter? This they are 
not authorized to do, unless they know positively what it is made 
of. ‘The NEGATIVE here, necessarily includes a knowledge of 
the positive. But they will not deny their entire ignorance 
on this point, neither nature nor revelation giving them a shadow 
of instruction respecting it. Here then they are perfectly at 
fault, and must yield their objection, or acknowledge it to be a 
cavil. They will not contend that they have the least knowledge 
of the substance of mind. 

Do they say that the Deity cannot make the principle of feel- 
ing and thought out of matter? In that case they assume to 
limit his power, forgetting that he is omnipotent, and can fashion 
and endow matter according to his pleasure. If he will it to 
think and feel, it must do so, else he is not the God and Su- 
preme Arbiter of his own creation. 

Do they say that he ought not to make the mind out of matter, 
because it is unfit for so high a purpose ? That is to constitute 
themselves members of his Privy Council, and teach him his 
duty —a step rather too bold for their confidence to venture on. 
Their pretensions hardly soar so high, as to grasp at the scep- 
tre, and be the ‘ God of God!’ ' 

Do they contend that the materiality of the mind would be in- 
consistent with its ee tugs > that, if formed of matter, it must 
necessarily perish ? This is a mistake, matter being as immeor- 
tal as any other substance, unless the Deity will its destruction ; 
and we have no reason to believe that he has done so, or that he 
intends to do it. He has no where-proclaimed his resolution 
to that effect. If moreover what we call mind or spirit be im- 
mortal, it is not so of itself, but because the Deity has chosen to 
make it so ; and he can confer, and for aught we know, has con- 
ferred on matter the same privilege. ‘Though compound forms of 
matter change, and come to an end, there is no reason to believe 
that simple matter is destined to annihilation, any more than sim- 
ple spirit. ‘The one seems as necessary in creation as the other. 
The more probable opinion is, that they are immortal alike, 
and from the same cause — the Divine Will. 
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Is materialism deemed so unfriendly to morality and religion, 
as to be incompatible with them ? On what just ground is the 
notion founded ? We have found no one able to answer satis- 
factorily the latter of these questions. Nor is it susceptible of a 
satisfactory answer, because no such ground can be adduced. 
For all the purposes of morality and religion, nothing is necessa- 
ry but immortality and accountability ; and no reason can be 
rendered, why they are incompatible with matter any more than 
with spirit. If the Deity choose to attach them to matter, that 
is sufficient ; he can do so ; and if they belong to spirit, his will 
and pleasure are the cause. No evidence can be adduced to 
make it appear, that they are any more the natural and necessary 
attributes of spirit than of matter. 

Is it alleged that the doctrine of materialism is gross and im- 

ure ? and therefore unfit to.be associated with intellection ? 
his is but a prejudice arising from long cherished habits of 
thought, and association. There are forms of matter, of which 
neither grossness nor impurity can be predicated. For aught 
that is known, light, caloric, and electricity are as pure and 
refined as spirit. ‘Chere is no good reason to believe, more- 
over, that we are acquainted with all the forms of matter that 
exist, and all the qualities and properties belonging to them. 
New and higher kinds may yet be discovered. Nor do we per- 
ceive in what way a belief that matter may be so fashioned and 
endowed by its Creator as to be capable of feeling and thought, 
would lower our estimation of the thinking principle, or tend, in 
any measure, to the degradation of our race. It is not substance 
but qualities that either degrade or exalt. And we do contend, 
that to pronounce, as all thorough-going immaterialists virtually 
do, the Deity unable to make the intellectual principle out of 
matter, savors of an effort to degrade him, by denying his om- 
nipotence. 

Whatever visions may be indulged on this subject by the con- 
templative, one thing is certain; the Deity has made our minds 
of the most suitable material, bestow on it what name we may. 
Nor will our even misnaming it mar its suitability. In our anx- 
iety and contentions about it, therefore, there is much less of 
wisdom and resignation, than of cavil and apparent distrust of 
Him who made us, and who has made us of the proper material, 
and in perfect harmony with his other works. If he has been 
pleased to make our minds of matter, that is the substance best 
adapted to their nature and destiny ; and if he has framed them 
of spirit, the same is true of that ; because his wisdom and good- 
ness never err or fail, and his power is competent to execute 
their dictates. With the substance and construction of our 
minds, therefore, it is our duty to be content, and instead 
of disquieting ourselves about those,points, apply ourselves steadily 
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and in good faith, to the great work of mental cultivation, which 
we honestly believe can be properly accomplished only on Phre- 
nological principles. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that some of the primitive fathers 
of the church, distinguished alike for their talents, learning, and 
piety, were inclined to a belief in materialism. Yet they were 
also firm believers in the immortality of man, for which however 
they trusted exclusively to the resurrection from the dead. 
With them, the independence of mind on matter found no favor. 
They considered man as imperfect and unfit for his station and 
destiny, whether in this or a future world, without his body, as 
without his spirit. Hence they looked to the resurrection for a 
re-union of them, never to be dissolved ; an evidence of their 
confidence in the perpetuity of matter, and its necessary aid in 
giving perfection to mental operations, and in fitting man for his 
highest destiny, the doctrine of the resurrection would turn to a 
fable, and be rejected from the creed of rational beings. What 
then are we to say of those spiritualists, who push their notion 
to the wild extent of pronouncing matter a clog on spirit, and 
declaring the body to be the dungeon of the soul, darkening its 
vision, impeding its action, and frustrating all its glorious aspira- 
tions? ‘To reconcile their doctrines with those of the resurrec- 
tion, appears to us impossible, while Phrenology furnishes the 
only clear and reasonable comment on that event. Instead of 
being unfriendly to the Christian religion then, that science alone 
expounds and supports one of its most fundamental tenets, while 
the spiritual doctrine of the independence of mind on matter is 
subversive of it. 

Unable as we are, then, to attach to the terms substance, 
essence, and entity, any distinct and definite meaning, and equally 
unable to specify or conceive, as relates to a capacity for intel- 
lectual actions, any practical difference between matter and spirit, 
we repeat, that, to us, the contention about materialism appears 
but an empty dispute about words. No one has ever alleged 
that the common gross matter, of which our food and drink con- 
sists, enters into the composition of the intellectual principle. 
But that that principle may be formed of some subtle and refined 
species of matter, is a position which cannot be disproved, and 
which comes into collision with no established tenet of morality 
or religion. It is a matter of abstract opinion; and, whether 
right or wrong, can have no prejudicial bearing on human con- 
duct, or mental purity. In proof of this, many professed ma- 
terialists, as already noticed, have been remarkable for the ex- 
emplary morality and piety of their lives. 

On this subject, however, let us not be misunderstood. We 
are not ourselves materialists, for the reason already stated — our 
entire destitution of facts either favorable to the doctrine or 
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against it. Where there is no evidence, there can be nothing 
that deserves the name of belief, any more than a physical body 
can stand firm, without the support of a physical basis. Nor is 
Phrenology more friendly to the doctrine of materialism, than 
other schemes of mental philosophy. All schemes admit of 
necessity, that, to feeling and inteliection, in our present state of 
existence, matter is indispensable as an auxiliary to mind. And 
Phrenology does no more. We cannot see without eyes, hear 
without ears, taste without tongues and palates, converse without 
organs of speech, nor practise locomotion without muscles, 
nerves, and bones. ‘This statement will not be gainsaid. Yet 
all these are mental operations. Concurring thus far in the senti- 
ments of metaphysicians, Phrenologists only add, that, in its 
present associated condition, the mind can neither perceive, ob- 
serve, judge, or reason, nor experience social, moral, or religious 
emotions, without the aid of material organs. Nor is proof 
wanting to establish the position. A severe concussion of the 
brain, or an apoplectic or otherwise deeply deranged condition 
of that organ, suspends or destroys thought and moral feelings, 
as certainly as sensation or voluntary motion. Not only then is 
the charge of materialism nugatory in itself, but as preferred against 
Phrenology, it is utterly groundless. B. makes several other 
detached charges against Phrenology, so utterly baseless, as to be 
quite unpardonable. The following are some of them. 


* A person gives evidence of extraordinary menial vigor, but has a small head. 
Ah! cries the Phrenologist, observe how aduiirably proportioned it is in its several 
parts. Flow perfectly fine the adjustment of the various organs to each other, ren- 
dering this head as much superior to some others, which exceed it in the size of 
both the intellectual and animal regions, as a machine, which, though small, has a 
perfect harmony of parts, is more excellent than a large one, which is coarse, ill- 
jointed, and discordant.’ p. 477. 


This case is a departure from principle, as well as fact. We 
mean that it rests on an assumption contrary to nature, and is 
therefore essentially false. No person with ‘a small head,’ has 
ever given ‘evidence of extraordinary mental vigor,’ be the 
‘adjustment of the various organs to each other’ as perfect as it 
may. Nor do the records of Phrenology contain any report 
to that effect. As soon shall ‘ extraordinary’ corporeal ‘ vigor’ 
be found in the person of a dwarf. That, other things being 
alike, a brain of good symmetry is superior to one of bad, cannot 
be doubted. Respecting muscular vigor the same is true. All 
other qualities being equal, superior symmetry gives the prepond- 
erance in strength and action. But no perfection of ‘ adjustment’ 
can give ‘extraordinary’ strength, where size is wanting. The 
mind of a person with a small but well organized brain may be 
active, sprightly, and graceful, but nothing more; ‘ extraordinary’ 
power being essentially connected with corresponding size. ‘The 
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swallow and the humming-bird are swiit of wing, and the gazelle 
is extremely active in its movements on the plain ; but it is the 
eagle, the condor, and the elephant, that have ‘ extraordinary 
vigor.’ B. proceeds ; 

‘ Now the Phrenologist finds the cause of general superiority of understanding in 
the largeness of the intellectual portion compared with the animal region. Anon 
he accounts for the same thing by the strength of the animal passions, which urge 
the intellect to greater efforts, and (lying behind in the head) act as a compressed 
force, pressing the intellect forward to greater exertions, as the inflamed powder 
imparts unseen, velocity and force to the ball of the cannon.’ Ibid. 


From the illustration attempted in this extract, in the form of 
a coarse and pointless jest, it might almost be supposed that the 
perversion of truth it commits is intentional. Is it possible for 
ignorance to err so grossly ? ‘The assertion, that any Phrenolo- 
gist, worthy of the name, ‘ accounts for the general superiority of 
the understanding, by the strength of the animal passions,’ is 
entirely incorrect, and discreditable to the learning of the author 
of it. As correctly might he have said, that such superiority is 
accounted for, by the ‘ strength of the animals’ bones. True ; the 
operations of the mind are rendered more fervid and impetuous 
by strong passion ; but that the understanding is ever strength- 
ened and brightened by it, is not true; nor does Phrenology 
sanction an assertion to that effect. ‘The experience of mankind 
satisfactorily shows, that instead of enlightening the understanding, 
and aiding it in its decisions, strong passions, which are them- 
selves blind, tend to obscure it, and render the result of its labors 
less correct. And Phrenology not only concurs in this, but ex- 
plains it. Hence the value of dispassionate inquiry. 





A RAINBOW AT SEA. 


The clouds, in scattered masses, roll away 

From Heaven’s clear azure —the declining ray 
Streams o’er the billows through the dropping shower ; 
Far, o’er the Eastern verge, where sun and sky, 
Blending harmonious colors, softly lie — 

Isee a Rambow! Wafted by the power 

Of an unseen and newly wakened gale, 

Our vessel speeds, in majesty, along 

The free, bright waters that around her throng ;— 
And toward that brilliant bow she seems to sail ! 
Beautiful vision ! to outwing our flight 

Yon bird might strive in vain —still would’st thou fade, — 
And, like the splendor of Ambition’s light, 

Long ere we reached thee, vanish into shade ! 


Parx BENJAMIN. 
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THE GRAY CHAMPION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE GENTLE BOY.’ 


There was once a time, when New-England groaned under 
the actual pressure of heavier wrongs, than those threatened ones 
which brought on the Revolution. James II. the bigoted suc- 
cessor of Charles the Voluptuous, had annulled the charters of 
all the colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipled soldier to take 
away our liberties and endanger our religion. ‘The administra- 
tion of Sir Edmund Andros lacked scarcely a single characteris- 
tic of tyranny : a Governor and Council, holding office from the 
King, and wholly independent of the country ; laws made and 
taxes levied without concurrence of the people, immediate or by 
their representatives ; the rights of private citizens violated, and 
the titles of all landed property declared void ; the voice of com- 
plaint stifled by restrictions on the press ; and, finally, disaffec- 
tion overawed by the first band of mercenary troops that ever 
marched on our free soil. For two years, our ancestors were 
kept in sullen submission, by that filial love which had invariably 
secured their allegiance to the mother country, whether its head 
chanced to be a Parliament, Protector, or popish Monarch. 
Till these evil times, however, such allegiance had been merely 
nominal, and the colonies had ruled themselves, enjoying far 
more freedom, than is even yet the privilege of the native sub- 

At length, a rumor reached our shores, that the Prince of Or- 
ange had ventured on an enterprise, the success of which would 
be the triumph of civil and religious rights and the salvation of 
New-England. It was but a doubtful whisper ; it might be false, 
or the attempt might fail ; and, in either case, the man, that stir- 
red against King James, would lose his head. Still the intelli- 
gence produced a marked effect. The people smiled mysteri- 
ously in the streets, and threw bold glances at their oppressors ; 
while, far and wide, there was a subdued and silent agitation, as 
if the slightest signal would rouse the whole land from its sluggish 
despondency. Aware of their danger, the rulers resolved to 
avert it by an imposing display of strength, and perhaps to con- 
firm their despotism by yet harsher measures. One afternoon in 
April, 1689, Sir Edward Andros and his favorite councillors, 
being warm with wine, assembled the red-coats of the Govern- 
or’s Guard, and made their appearance in the streets of Boston. 
The sun was near setting when the march commenced. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, seemed to go 
through the streets, less as the martial music of the soldiers, than 
as a muster-call to the inhabitants themselves. A multitude, by 
various avenues, assembled in King-street, which was destined to 
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be the scene, nearly a century afterwards, of another encounter 
between the troops of Britain, and a people struggling against her 
tyranny. ‘Though more than sixty years had elapsed, since 
the Pilgrims came, this crowd of their descendants still showed 
the strong and sombre features of their characters, perhaps more 
strikingly in such a stern emergency than on happier occasions. 
There was the sober garb, the general severity of mien, the 
gloomy but undismayed expression, the scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence in Heaven’s blessing on a righteous 
cause, which would have marked a band of the original Puritans, 
when threatened by some peril of the wilderness. Indeed, it 
was not yet time for the old spirit to be extinct; since there 
were men in the street, that day, who had worshiped there be- 
neath the trees, before a house was reared to the God, for whom 
they had become exiles. Old soldiers of the Parliament were 
here too, smiling grimly at the thought, that their aged arms might 
strike another blow against the house of Stuart. Here also, were 
the veterans of King Phillip’s war, who had burnt villages and 
slaughtered young and old, with pious fierceness, while the god- 
ly souls throughout the land were helping them with prayer. 
Several ministers were scattered among the crowd, which, un- 
like all other mobs, regarded them with such reverence, as if 
there were sanctity in their very garments. ‘These holy men ex- 
erted their influence to quiet the people, but not to disperse 
them. Meantime, the purpose of the Governor, in disturbing 
the peace of the town, at a period when the slightest commotion 
might throw the country into a ferment, was almost the universal 
subject of inquiry, and variously explained. 

* Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,’ cried some, 
‘ because he knoweth that his time is short. All our godly pas- 
tors are io be dragged to prison! We shall see them at a 
Smithfield fire in King-street !’ 

Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered closer round 
their minister, who looked calmly upwards and assumed a more 
apostolic dignity, as well befitted a candidate for the highest 
honor of his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was actu- 
ally fancied, at that period, that New-England might have a John 
Rogers of her own, to take the place of that worthy in the Primer. 

‘ The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new St. Bartho- 
lomew !’ cried others. ‘ We are to be massacred, man and 
male child !’ 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, although the wiser 
class believed the Governor’s object somewhat less atrocious. 
His predecessor under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable 
companion of the first settlers, was known to be in town. There 
were grounds for conjecturing,ethat Sir Edmund Andros intend- 
ed, at once, to strike terror, by a parade of military force, and to 
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confound the opposite faction, by possessing himself of their 
chief, 

‘ Stand firm for the old charter Governor!’ shouted the 
crowd, seizing upon the idea. ‘The good old Governor 
Bradstreet !’ 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people were surprised 
by the well known figure of Governor Bradstreet himself, a patri- 
arch of nearly ninety, who appeared on the elevated steps of a 
door, and, with characteristic mildness, besought them to submit 
to the constituted authorities. 

‘ My children,’ concluded this venerable person, ‘ do nothing 
rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for the welfare of New-Eng- 
land, and expect patiently what the Lord will do in this matter !’ 

The event was soon to be decided. All this time, the roll of 
the drum had been approaching through Cornhill, louder and deep- 
er, till, with reverberations from house to house, and the regular 
tramp of martial footsteps, it burst into the street. A double 
rank of soldiers made their appearance, occupying the whole 
breadth of the passage, with shouldered matchlocks, and matches 
burning, so as to present a row of fires in the dusk. ‘Their stea- 
dy march was like the progress of a machine, that would roll ir- 
resitibly over every thing in its way. Next, moving slowly, 
with a confused clatter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a party of 
mounted gentlemen, the central figure being Sir Mdmund Andros, 
elderly, but erect and soldier-like. Those around him were his 
favorite councillors, and the bitterest foes of New-Kngland. At 
his right hand rode Kdward Randolph, our arch enemy, that 
‘blasted wretch,’ as Cotton Mather calls him, who achieved the 
downfall of our ancient government, and was followed with a 
sensible curse, through life and to his grave. On the other side 
was Bullivant, scattering jests and mockery as he rode along. 
Dudley came behind, with a downcast look, dreading, as well he 
might, to meet the indignant gaze of the people, who beheld 
him, their only countryman by birth, among the oppressors of his 
native land. ‘The captain of a frigate in the harbor, and two or 
three civil officers under the crown, were also there. But the 
figure which most attracted the public eye, and stirred up the 
deepest feeling, was the Episcopal clergyman of King’s Chapel, 
riding haughtily among the magistrates in his priestly vestments, 
the fitting representative of prelacy and persecution, the union of 
church and state, and all those abominations which had driven 
the Puritans to the wilderness. Another gtard of soldiers, in 
double rank, brought up the rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition of New-Eng- 
land, and its moral, the deformity of any government that does 
not grow out of the nature of things and the character of the peo- 
ple. On one side the religious multitude, with their sad visages 
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and dark attire, and on the other, the group of despotic rulers, 
with the high churchmen in the midst, and here and there a cru- 
cifix at their bosoms, all magnificently clad, flushed with wine, 
proud of unjust authority, and scofiing at the universal groan. 
And the mercenary soldiers, waiting but the word to deluge the 
street with blood, shewed the only means by which obedience 
could be secured. 

‘Oh! Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among the crowd, ‘ pro- 
vide a Champion for thy people !’ 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served as a herald’s 
cry, to introduce a remarkable personage. The crowd had 
rolled back, and were now huddled together nearly at the ex- 
tremity of the street, while the soldiers had advanced no more 
than a third of its length. The intervening space was empty —a 
paved solitude, between lofty edifices, which threw almost a twi- 
light shadow over it. Suddenly, there was seen the figure of an 
ancient man, who seemed to have emerged from among the peo- 
ple, and was walking by himself along the centre of the street, to 
confront the armed band. He wore the old Puritan dress, a 
dark cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in the fashion of at least fifty 
years before, with a heavy sword upon his thigh, but a staff in 
his hand, to assist the tremulous gait of age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the old man turned 
slowly round, displaying a face of antique majesty, rendered dou- 
bly venerable by the hoary beard that descended on his breast. 
He made a gesture at once of encouragement and warning, then 
turned again, and resumed his way. 

‘ Who is this gray patriarch ?? asked the young men of their 
sires. 

‘Who is this venerable brother ?’ asked the old men among 
themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers of the people, those 
of four-score years and upwards, were disturbed, deeming it 
strange the: they should forget one of such evident authority, 
whom they must have known in their early days, the associate of 
Winthrop and all the old Councillors, giving laws, and making 
prayers, and leading them against the savage. ‘The elderly men 
ought to have remembered him, too, with locks as gray in their 
youth, as their own were now. And the young! How could 
he-have passed so utterly from their memories — that hoary sire, 
the relic of long departed times, whose awful benediction had 
surely been bestowed on their uncovered heads, in childhood ? 

‘Whence did he come ? What was his purpose ? Who can 
this old man be ?’ whispered the wondering crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in hand, was pursuing 
his solitary walk along the centre of the street. As he drew, 
near the advancing soldiers, and as the roll of their drum 
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came full upon his ear, the old man raised himself to a loftier 
mien, while the decrepitude of age seemed to fall from his shoul- 
ders, leaving him in gray, but unbroken dignity. Now, he 
marched onward with a warrior’s step, keeping time to the mili- 
tary music. ‘Thus the aged form advanced on one side, and the 
whole parade of soldiers and magistrates on the other, till, when 
scarcely twenty yards remained between, the old man grasped his 
staff by the’ middle, and held it before him like a leader’s trun- 
cheon. 

‘ Stand !’ cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of command ; the solemn, yet 
warlike peal of that voice, fit either to rule a host in the battle- 
field or be raised to God in prayer, were irresistible. At the 
old man’s word and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum was 
hushed at once, and the advancing line stood still. A tremulous 
enthusiasm seized upon the multitude. ‘That stately form, com- 
bining the leader and the saint, so gray, so dimly seen, in such 
an ancient garb, could only belong to some old champion of the 
righteous cause, whom the oppressor’s drum had summoned from 
his grave. ‘They raised a shout of awe and exultation, and 
looked for the deliverance of New-England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, perceiving 
themselves brought to an unexpected stand, rode hastily forward, 
as if they would have pressed their snorting and affrighted horses 
right against the hoary apparition." He, however, blenched not 
a step, but glancing his severe eye round the group, which half 
encompassed him, at last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. 
One would have thought that the dark old man was chief ruler 
there, and that the Governor and Council, with soldiers at their 
back, representing the whole power and authority of the Crown, 
had no alternative but obedience. 

‘ What does this old fellow here ?’ cried Edward Randolph, 
fiercely. ‘On, Sir Edmund! Bid the soldiers forward, and 
give the dotard the same choice that you give all his country- 
men — to stand aside or be trampled on !’ 

‘ Nay, away, let us show respect to the good grandsire,’ said 
Bullivant, laughing. ‘ See you not, he is some old round-headed 
dignitary, who-shath lain asleep these thirty years, and knows 
nothing of the change of the times ? Doubtless, he thinks to put 
us down with a proclamation in Old Noll’s name !’ 

‘ Are you mad, old man ?’ demanded Sir Edmund Andros, in 
loud and harsh tones. ‘How dare you stay the march of King 
James’s Governor ?’ 

‘I have staid the march of a King himself, ere now,’ replied 
the gray figure, with stern composure. ‘I am here, Sir Gover- 
nor, because the cry of an oppressed people hath disturbed me 
in my secret place ; and beseeching this ‘favor earnestly of the 
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Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once again on earth, in 
the good old cause of his Saints. And what speak ye of James? 
There is no longer a popish tyrant on the throne of England, and 
by to-morrow noon, his name shall be a by-word in this very 
street, where ye would make it a word of terror. Back, thou 
that wast a Governor, back! With this night, thy power is 
ended — tomorrow, the prison !— back, lest | foretell the scaf- 
fold !’ 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, and drinking 
in the words of their champion, who spoke in accents long dis- 
used, like one unaccustomed to converse, except*with the dead 
of many years ago. But his voice stirred their souls. ‘They con- 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, and ready to con- 
vert the very stones of the street into deadly weapons. Sir 
Edmund Andros looked at the old man; then he cast his hard 
and cruel eye over the multitude, and beheld them burning with 
that lurid wrath, so difficult to kindle or to quench , and again he 
fixed his gaze on the aged form, which stood obscurely in an 
open space, where neither friend nor foe had thrust himself. 
What were his thoughts, he uttered no word which might dis- 
cover. But whether the oppressor were overawed by the Gray 
Champion’s look, or perceived his peril in the threatening attitude 
of the people, it is certain that he gave back, and ordered his 
soldiers to commence a slow and guarded retreat. Before an- 
other sunset, the Governor, and all that rode so proudly with him, 
were prisoners, and long ere it was known that James had abdi- 
cated, King William was proclaimed throughout New-England. 

But where was the Gray Champion? Some reported, that 
when the troops had gone from King street, and the people were 
thronging tumultuously in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged Gov- 
ernor, was seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marveled at the vener- 
able grandeur of his aspect, the old man had faded from their 
eyes, melting slowly into the hues of twilight, till, where he stood, 
there was an empty space. But all agreed, that the hoary shape 
was gone. ‘The men of that generation watched for his re- 
appearance, in sunshine and in twilight, but never -saw him 
more, nor knew when his funeral passed, nor where his grave- 
stone was. 7 
e And who was the Gray Champion? Perhaps his name might 
be found in the records of that stern Court of Justice, which 
passed a sentence, too mighty for the age, but glorious in all after 
times, for its humbling lesson to the monarch and its high exam- 
ple to the subject. I have heard, that, whenever the descend- 
ants of the Puritans are to show the spirit of their sires, the old 
man appears again. When eighty years had passed, he walked 
once more in King street. Five years later, in the twilight of 
VOL. VIII. 4 
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an April morning, he stood on the green, beside the meeting- 
house, at Lexington, where now the obelisk of granite, with a slab 
of slate inlaid, commemorates the first fallen of the Revolution. 
And when our fathers were toiling at the breast-work on Bunker’s 
Hill, all through that night, the old warrior walked his rounds. 
Long, long may it be, ere he comes again! His hour is one of 
darkness, and adversity, and peril. But should domestic tyranny 
oppress us, or the invader’s step pollute our soil, still may the 
Gray Champion come; for he is the type of New-England’s 
hereditary spirit ; and his shadowy march, on the eve of danger, 
must ever be the pledge, that New-[ngland’s sons will vindicate 
their ancestry. 





QUITE TOO SUSCEPTIBLE. 


BY CHARLES SHERRY. 


Frank Ne tson had but one fault. He was a friend of mine, 
and I intend taking the privilege of friendship, to expose his frail- 
ties. ‘They may be better shown by illustration, and if you have 
nothing else to do, just give a glance at the kit-cat scenes that 
I am going to shift before you. 


I. 


‘A dear creature, isn’t she ?’ 

I was somewhat startled at the abruptness of the exclamation, 
and turned my head to the half-soliloquist, half-querist who uttered 
it. Ah, Frank, at your old tricks ?? was my involuntary com- 
ment, as I followed the direction of his eye, and found where it 
rested. 

Surely enough, she was a dear creature. Frank’s thoughts 
had evidently taken a fancy for the simple. Fanny Moselle was 
playing the vestal, for that night only. A robe of pure white 
flowed about her little figure so gracefully, and the Madonna style 
in which she had arranged her locks was so becomingly bewitch- 
ing, and she flirted her fan with such an unconscious conscious- 
ness of the admiration she was attracting; that even my own 
philosophy was put to the blush, and an unusual flutter at my 
heart told me that Frank for once was in the right. . 

I turned to speak, but my bird had flown. In a moment after 
I saw Mr. Nelson presented to Miss Moselle. He was all de 
votion. Looking at him, you would have been ready to make 
oath that the thing was settled. Two quadrilles had passed, and 
they were partners. A waltz followed, and whose arm but that 
of the new inamorato should circle the waist of the white-robed 
beauty ? 
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Supper-time came. ‘The extempore flirtation was protracted. 
As he drew her delicate arm in his own, he was the happiest of 
men. ‘They strayed about some of the less thronged apartments, 
till the crowd had thinned in the supper room. 

‘ Shall I have the pleasure to give you some ice ?’ quoth an 
intrusive gentleman, with a view of chilling the incipient flame. 
Frank looked daggers. Fanny, less desperate, only looked 
needles. ‘The ice was declined: the mutual look of the parties 
in question intimated that the ice was broken. 

* Allow me to give you an oyster ?’ said the lover gently. 

‘| thank you,’ replied the vestal, affectionately. 

Frank was in Elysium. He was very fond of oysters, and 
delighted in the new sympathies, awakened by this singular 
congeniality. ‘The plate was delicately tendered, and delicately 
accepted : though Fanny, in her soul, thought her lover unaware 
of the degree to which a flirtation will excite the appetite, Half 
a dozen oysters scalloped are a mere trifle, to a person properly 
alive to the tender passion. 

Frank offered a glass of pink champagne, with a pretty com- 
pliment, which I heard but indistincily, and have.since forgotten. 
The couple touched glasses, smiled, blushed, and then got up a 
very respectable sigh. ‘The effect was electric. It ws ob- 
ivously a case of love at first sight. 


THT, 


It was a starry eve of December. ‘The snow had fallen long, 
fast and evenly, and if I had time, you should hear the particulars 
of the process by which nature had hung all the forest trees with 
diamonds. Far away in the frosty and gemmed sky, the moon 
was like a mirror of light, and the earth was brilliant as an en- 
chanter’s palace. ‘This moonlight is indispensable. It is rather 
too common in a love scene : but the best authorities set it down 
as a matter not to be laid aside. 

Loud and clear comes the music of the bells, and the vision 
of a moving wonder, drawn by half a dozen white steeds that 
would have figured in the old mythology — if they had lived in 
the time of it—startles even the most rapid traveler, by the 
speed with which it leaves him far in the rear. 

A merry group filled that buffalo-bound vehicle. Our business, 
however, is with the trio on the back seat. Frank Nelson was 
playing the dutiful there, to a couple that seemed very interest- 
ing. On his right was Susan Pinkney: on his left was Mrs. 
Middleton — matronizing. And a predent, discreet matron she 
was : listening very attentively to the jingle of the. bells, and the 
peals of silver laughter that now and then rang out from the ani- 
mated party ; and hearing no more of what was going on than any 


polite person should hear. 
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Susan was another of Frank’s dear creatures. A sleigh-ride 
is hazardous to young people. A hood is not always so frightful 
as the unreflecting imagine. Susan knew it. Frank had discov- 
ered it, by experience. His heart melted, in spite of the cold 
weather. He had never found the lady so charming, though he 
had known her a twelvemonth. It struck him so oddly, too, 
that he had never before discovered Miss Pinkney to be an 
angel ! 

‘It is not possible !’ was the general ejaculation, that start- 
led Frank, as he had almost finished a tender sentiment. 
A common movement put a period to his half-declared passion ; 
and I thought that Miss Pinkney abandoned her seat with more 
than needful alacrity. 

It was possible. ‘They had reached the end of their journey, 
anu the next moment found them in one of the parlors of the 
Spring Hotel. As Susan threw off her cloak, and boa, and that 
hood with its face-circling cap, and cast half a glance in the mir- 
ror, to make sure that her locks were becomingly disarranged — 
she hardly wondered that Frank had been so eloquent. And as 
Frank gazed on her tall, and graceful form, dashily tricked in a 
garment that would have made a bird of paradise jealous — he 
was surprised that he had not been more eloquent. 

Miss Pinkney threw back the curls from her face, and again 
turned her eye innocently to the glass. Her dark orb rested com- 
placently on the reflected image. Frank came suddenly between 
the lady and the object of her admiration, and intercepted one of 
the glances. He thought it intended for himself. 

Mulled wine has a tendency to make us affectionate. A dance 
was proposed. A fiddler had been very judiciously imported ; 
and a fire was made in the hall. There were just two sets of 
quadrilles — omitting the matron, and an odd couple. Frank of 
course managed to be omitted. Miss Pinkney could not but 
concede. 

I saw at once how it was with the poor fellow. He was des- 

erate for the twentieth time, within hardly a score of weeks. 
He looked from his expressive eyes — for he was handsome — 
half a dozen folio volumes of soft sayings and tender speeches. 
His silence talked like a book : and before he could make up his 
mind to utter a verbal proposition, any one skilled in the dead 
languages of love would have given him credit for a confession, 
an explanation, a declaration, and all the other accompaniments 
of a lawful tender of heart and hand. 

I should have been less observant of other people’s business, 
if I had not invested a considerable share of my own affection in 
favor of Miss Pinkney. The whole of it stood in her name. 
I was naturally anxious to watch the rise and fall of my stock. 

At length, I verily believe that Frank proposed. Miss Pink- 
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ney’s black eye flashed anger, and her red lip curled scorn. It 
had escaped the impetuous lover that she was a particular friend 
of Fanny Moselle, and was familiar with the whole course of the 
old affair. She knew his habit. 

‘How often, Mr. Nelson, have you said the same pretty 
things within the last twenty-four hours ?’ 

Frank thought of the intercepted glance ; he knew his own 
way and air, and felt secure, in spite of the fervor of his attach- 
ment. He remonstrated. He promised. He swore. Miss 
Pinkney frowned. She pouted ; ladies will pout sometimes. 
At length she beat a retreat, and Frank was dull, dumpy and 
dumb for the rest of the evening. Coming home, he was re- 
markably attentive — to the matron ! 

I puffed a cigar with Frank, when our birds had all found the 
way to their nests. He was despondent and desperate ; contem- 
plated suicide ; made his will; arranged all his eartily affairs ; 
bequeathed all his property to Susan — and in memory of his old 
attachment left a lock of hair to her friend Fanny. He did not 
quit his chamber the next day. His despair was gradually 
soothed. He determined on the whole to survive. He thought 
a year in Europe might cure him of his ill-placed and unrequited 
affection. Closing up his affairs, he booked for New-York in 
season for the next Havre packet. 

‘Good bye,’ said Frank, sadly, as we separated on the night 
before his departure. ‘I will endeavor — in the diversions and 
dissipations of Paris— for one winter at least —to forget that I 
have ever — loved !’ 

The idea was too amusing. Melancholy as we both were, or 
properly should have been, | laughed outright. It was indecor- 
ous — very —but the impulse was irresistible. Frank was so 
serious! He absolutely thought himself one of the most loving 
and injured of men. J explained as well as I could, and parted, 
as Frank tenderly expressed himself, ‘ perhaps forever !’ 


III. 


‘ An awkward affair this !’ 

‘ Extremely.’ 

Frank was one of the coloquists in the above dialogue. He 
had made up his mind to die at home. ‘The thought of perish- 
ing of love at such a distance was too much. 

‘ We had better discuss the matter with due deliberation,’ said 
Frank, ringing for wine and cigars. The precise time of the 
scene we will not undertake to state: it was since the building 
of the ‘Tremont. 

Harry Temple acquiesced. ‘The wine sparkled. The weed 
exhaled its perfume. Smoke is the mother of darkness, and 
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darkness is the first cousin of silence. Neither of the tobacco- 
enjoyers spoke. 

‘We must do something, and quickly —’ at length ejaculated 
Frank, throwing his half-consumed cigar vehemently into the fire, 
tossing off his heel- -tap with violence, and brimming his own glass 
and that of his companion to the highest top-sparkle. Bringing 
down his emptied glass a little too emphatically, to seal his last 
assertion, he shivered it into a thousand pieces. Frank could not 
but regard the broken goblet — as a fit emblem of his own shiv- 
ered and scattered affections. But as he did not choose to mor- 
alize about it, | know not that it can be expected of me. Frank 
only lit a fresh cigar, and hummed the fag-end of an old air. 

‘Ah, Frank, if the girl had only been pretty — it would have 
put another face on the matter. A man can’t be blamed for 
falling in love with a pretty woman — that would be quite unrea- 
sonable. But the creature is as plain —’ 

‘As your impertinence, my dear fellow, so just be quiet. 
There is but one way in this matter. Lucilla is well enough — 
and right enough—but I was a fool—am a fool— and always 
will be a fool —as far as a woman is concerned —and it takes 
me just about one half of my life to get out of scrapes, which I 
pass the other half in falling into. ‘This is the long and short of 
the business.’ 

‘ You have spoken the truth, Frank, for once in your life.’ 

‘Now Harry —I pray you with the girl in the play ‘ Let not 
your passion be my counsellor,’ but tell me as one friend should 
tell another whether this duel ‘ can be shunned with honor ?”’ 

‘ But Frank, why shun it ?’ 

‘Why Harry, | am told that skilly soup is very indifferent 
food for a man who has been used to better living.’ 

‘ That ’s a consideration.’ 

‘ Standing up to be shot at is a trifle. But to be dogged by 
a d—d constable, and clapped within four stone walls, and fed 
on skilly soup is enough to frighten the devil.’ 

‘ They have aa odd way of managing the matter in this part of 
the country — that’s a fact. South of Mason and Dixon, now, 
ascore or two of friends will go out to see a couple of clever 
fellows blaze away at each other, and no harm done.’ 

‘Here, though, you must sneak away like a pair of pick- 
pockets : looking at every turn of the road for a sheriff’s officer, 
with a posse comitatus. ‘These new arrangemenis have put a stop 
to every thing like gentlemanly fighting.’ 

‘ But why not manage it as our friend proposed to the 
Governor of Rhode-Island — one stand one side of the state, and 
one the other, and fire across ?’ 

‘ But we should in that way mortally offend three distinct sove- 
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reignties : these little northern sections intend to be great stick- 
lers for State Rights.’ 

‘Well, Frank, you must fight, notwithstanding your horror for 
skilly soup. Just hurry across the lines quietly —all snugly 
packed in a carriage —and make your way to the South as fast 
as stages and steam can carry you.’ 

Frank and Harry settled the preliminaries and slept soundly. 
Lucilla’s brother, and his second, strange as it may seem, left 
their lodgings without directing their landlady to state to all in- 
quiring friends that they had gone out to fight a duel. ‘They met 
in a retired spot, and suffered no interruption from a single con- 
stable. Frank thought of skilly soup and stone walls, and sighed ; 
he stood up and received his shot, with as much propriety, as if 
he had been an old hand at it. Frank’s susceptibility this time 
did not cost him even a wound in his coat-skirts ; he escaped 
utterly unscathed. He had only been a little too attentive to 
Lucilla, without meaning any harm ; and the brother thought it 
would be the pretty thing to hold him responsible. The ren- 
contre was sufficient. ‘They had smelt gun-powder. Neither 
had felt a ball. Both were declared men of honor. Three of 
the party returned to Boston ; Frank, still having the terror of 
stone walls and skilly soup before his eyes, with an idea of the 
pretty figure he should cut in the Municipal Court, took the next 
boat from Providence, and was soon safe in pieasant lodgings in 
the Quaker metropolis. 


IV. 


Was not Frank ‘ quite too susceptible ?’ 

He had not yet, however, got to the end of his tether. It was 
about a month after the above that I was strolling in one of the 
broad squares of Philadelphia, when I met my friend Frank 
with a pretty creature—to be sure—there is no denying it— 
dashily dressed, stepping off with a decided air, and with an eye 
that beamed menace as well as command, on an emergency, I 
doubt not. 

‘ Who is Frank Nelson in love with now?’ I asked of my 
companion, who happened to be a mutual friend. 

‘ His wife.’ 

‘Frank married! The d—1!’ was the involuntary ejacula- 
tion, though it smacked a little of the irreverent. 

‘ No, not married the devil exactly — though his friends would 
as lieve he had gone into that family as any other.’ 

‘ How was the catastrophe brought about ?’ 

‘Oddly enough. Frank’s habits have grown upon him so far, 
poor fellow, that he was trapped before he knew it.’ 

‘Trapped! Fairly caught at last, Frank, and if you have 
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married a brimstone-beauty, why you have richly deserved it — 
and that ’s all the consolation J can give you.’ 

‘ At a ball of his aunt’s, last week, the old lady had picked up 
a pretty girl somewhere or other, and had posted her in a cozy 
little coffee-room to look after the coffee and chocolate. She 
was a lively witch — it is true—and an interesting. Frank came. 
Frank saw. [rank was conquered. He was shot through and 
through, and he stalked sighing about the room like a crazy crea- 
ture. And then to see his jealousy as she would now and then 
half smile upon the gentlemen who were gallant enough to say a 
pleasant word or so to her—I watched the whole operation, and 
laughed over it for the next four and twenty hours.’ 

‘ But for the catastrophe.’ 

‘ Frank could not conceal from her that she had made an im- 
pression. She managed very discreetly. ‘The next day he pro- 
posed in due form — the day after he was accepted — and within 
forty-eight hours the knot was tied.’ 

‘ And Frank, then, absolutely married the coffee-girl ?’ 

‘Very absolutely 1 assure you; as absolutely as the service 
could fix it.’ 

‘I’ve a good mind to moralize.’ : 

‘Don’t put yourself to the trouble. I never listen to anything 
of the kind.’ 

‘ Then the rich, handsome, accomplished Frank Nelson, after 
having been desperately in love with all the beauties and half the 
fortunes in the United States —has at length joined his luck to 
the coffee girl’s.’ 

‘You remember his stiff old aunt — who first developed his 
susceptibility — as she called it, in the hope of tacking him on 
to that Miss Million Cousin of his — well the old lady has gone 
mad — absolutely mad — of disappointment.’ 

‘ But he is so well served, that I am perfectly charmed with 
the denouement of his career. It’s what I call poetical justice.’ 

‘Rather harshly administered, if all that I hear is true ; the 
scandalous say that she is a whirlwind of a scold.’ 

‘ Better and better. Frank always pleaded native suscepti- 
bility in bar to any accusations of fickleness or injustice ; if he 
get his deserts, he ‘Il not escape whipping! ‘ I am quite too sus- 
ceptible,’ was his standing reply to my reproaches. Here he 
comes, however, and I will get the truth out of him.’ 


Vv. 


I have just come from a conversation with Frank. The honey- 
moon is not over, and the poor fellow is most heartily tired of his 
bargain. I saw how it was in a moment, though I thought it but 
civil to tender my congratulations. Frank gave a sigh. It was 
sincere, I could swear. It came from the very depths of his 
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heart, and if I were ever in the ‘ mingled-smile-and-tear’ mood of 
the old poet, it was when Frank shook me affectionately by the 
hand, and exclaimed in the most pitiable accents —‘ My dear 
boy, you know I was always Quire Too SusceprrTisie !’ 


THE POLISH EXILES. 


Ir has been well said, that there is more romance in real life 
than can be created by the imagination ; and it has been better 
said, that the wildest fiction must be drawn from facts. 

What can be more beautiful than the romance of histery ; and 
what history is so full of romance as the history of Poland ? 

But brilliant as is the story of her ancient conquests, and sad 
as is the recital of her modern woes, it is not by her public his- 
tory that we learn most to love and admire poor Poland. Bright 
indeed is the scroll of her glory, and brilliant are the names 
which emblazon it; and national pride may well be excited by 
the thought of Zolkiewski thundering at the gates of Moscow, 
or Sobieski rolling back the tide of ‘Turkish invasion from trem- 
bling Europe : but more thrilling still, is the tale of the eager of- 
ferings of fortune and life by her children in her hour of agony ; 
and more affecting is the story of their subsequent wandering 
about the earth, and their going mourning to their graves as for a 
lost mother. 

Oh! there is this which is beautiful in the human heart, that 
the misery and suffering of that which it loves, makes it but love 
the more ; and while hope lives, the tears of regret water and 
nourish the roots of memory. 

It would seem that the sufferings of Poland ever increased the 
love of her children; every blow she received riveted their 
affections still closer ; and when in their sad exile they heard of 
a new indignity offered to her, their hearts yearned more warmly 
to her, and by a fresh gush of affection they seemed to strive to 
impart to her comfort and support. 

If the fancy of the poet could be realized, and a nation be per- 
sonified and embodied, the genius of Poland would be the being 
we should envy rather than pity ; for the tribute of sighs from a 
thousand brave hearts, the fond recollections, the deep de- 
votion, the undying love of the wandering exile, would be a 
more grateful offering than the sacrifices of victory, or the shouts 
of conquest. : 
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Were we to choose a subject for romance, we know of no 
source so fruitful as the annals of the wandering of the exiles of 
Poland. What for instance can be more touching than the dying 
exclamation of Rymkievitz, who, when rolling in his gore on 
a foreign battle-field, cried —‘ Why, oh! why, could not I have 
shed this blood on the soil and in the cause of my country ?’ 

What could be more grand in conception, or more daring in 
execution, than the plans of the illustrious Domtrowski? He 
was placed at the head of Napoleon’s Polish legions in Italy ; 
and gathered around his standard nearly thirty thousand of the 
exiles of Poland ; ‘my countrymen,’ said he, ‘ since we cannot 
secure the independence of our country at once, let us fight for 
the cause of liberty in general, and by extending it all over Eu- 
rope, strive to establish it even in Poland.’ After the partition 
and spoliation of Poland, her sons went forth by thousands and 
tens of thousands from her enslaved soil, to enlist under the ban- 
ner of freedom wherever it waved; they had but one hope, 
but one thought — the revolution of Europe, and the re-estab- 
lishment of their country. Wherever the tri-colored flag was seen 
waving, be sure a Pole was following it ; wherever a desperate 
band advanced as a forlorn hope—be sure a Pole was among 
them ; wherever a field had been fought, be sure that among the 
bloody and mangled bodies, lay the cold and scarred corpse 
of some son of Poland. Nor did their bones lay bleaching 
on the battle-fields of the north alone ; the sword of the Mame- 
luke — the lance of the ‘Turk — the knife of the Spaniard — the 
fever of St. Domingo, all had their victims; nor could all 
these causes — nor could thirty years of suffering so diminish the 
band, but many war-worn veterans were ready at the first cry of 
liberty on the soil of Greece, to hasten to have another blow in 
her cause, before they died. 

Other nations too have been oppressed, and ground to the 
dust ; other people have been scattered abroad, to wander up 
and down the earth in exile, — but there is that is beautiful in 
the History of Poland, that her children never for a moment lost 
sight of her re-establishment, never omitted an opportunity to 
risk life in ever so desperate an attempt to serve her, ‘There is 
a book abounding in poetry called the Book of the Polish Pil- 
grimage, and it ends with the following litany prescribed for the 
exiles ; 


By the blood of all soldiers perished in the battles for faith and liberty, 
Deliver us, O Lord. 
By the trials and sufferings of all the Poles in slavery, exile, and pilgrimage, 
Deliver us, O Lord. 
Cause the nations to rise to our assistance, 
We pray Thee, O Lord. 
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For our arms and national eagles, 
We pray Thee, O Lord. 
For a happy death in the field of battle, 
We pray Thee, O Lord. 
For a grave for our bones in our native country, 
We pray Thee, O Lord. 
For the integrity, for the independence and liberty of our country, 
We pray Thee, O Lord. 


It might be supposed that with the exile and the death of tens 
of thousands of her choicest sons, the spirit and energy of Poland 
would have been extinguished ; but no! for while the exiles of 
Poland were sighing cut her name with their last gasp upon a dis- 
tant shore, the women of Poland were bending over their chil- 
dren, and whispering (for they dared not tell aloud) the tale of 
her wrongs, and breathing into their young hearts the love of 
country, and the thirst for vengeance. So that when the last 
dread effort was made, when Poland again raised her war-cry, it 
was answered not alone by the war-worn companions of Kosci- 
usko, but every young heart in the country ‘ leapt awake to her 
voice ;’ from every college and every school came rushing a 
crowd of beardless boys, who dropped the pencil and the pen, 
to grasp the scythe and the sabre. 

And when that late dread struggle, (which was generally con- 
sidered to be desperate, but which those who witnessed or 
examined, knew to be an almost successful one) was over, 
and the doom of Poland was again sealed, who composed the 
sad train that went out over her frontier, pale and wan, with 
trailed flags, and torn and bloody vestments? It was the young 
and the noble, the bravest and the best the country could beast. 
They departed to the number of fifty thousand ; they wandered 
up and down through Germany, Austria, and Prussia ; they were 
to be seen on the high roads of Furope barefooted, and cold, 
and hungry, with perhaps a handkerchief tied around their heads, 
and their tattered uniforms but half covering their shivering bod- 
ies — begging their way to France, and thinking of a refuge be- 
yond the Atlantic. And beyond the Atlantic they have come; 
the storm which swept over Poland, has scattered her ruins o’er 
the world ; and, borne upon the farthest wave of misfortune, her 
children have been cast upon our shores. Yes, there have come 
among us hundreds of youths from fifteen to thirty years of age, 
who sacrificed ease, and wealth, who left mothers, and sisters, 
and home, to fight, and die if need were, for Poland, and who 
are now wandering about our streets. And how have we re- 
ceived them ? Americans, lovers of freedom — friends of Po- 
land and humanity — how have we received the pilgrim-patriots, 
the wretched and heart-broken exiles? Alas, we fear not as we 
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ought, and not as they expected : we see them looking cheerily 
perhaps, and with a good coat buttoned over their bosoms ; but 
they have no cheer at heart, and the coat is buttoned over the 
bosom, to conceal from us that the wearer has no linen beneath it. 
They are not sufficiently clad to guard them against the cold ; 
they sally out from the chill, comfortless garret-rooms of cheap 
taverns ; they walk up and down our streets, without money in 
their pockets, and without a knowledge of our language ; and go 
back again to their miserable iodgings, without having received 
one cordial shake of the hand, without having been welcomed 
within one hospitable door : and, so destitute end hopeless have 
they become, that they ask for labor, for menial occupation even, 
and often ask in vain. 

It is, however, hardly to be wondered at, that with individuals 
this should be the case ; but our country — our government — 
free, happy, rich America, how did she receive the sons of 
those who fought and bled for her? Did she, like Austria, pro- 
vide for the pressing wants of nature; — did she, like France, 
give to the starving patriots the same pay and rations of her own 
soldiers ; or, like England, vote a large sum of money to be paid 
from the public treasury ? Alas! with shame we say it, repub- 
lican America did not even so much as despotic Austria, or as 
monarchical Fraace and England. Humble petitions, moving 
letters addressed to our chief magistrate, were left without even 
a cold answer ; they were passed ‘over in cruel silence. And 
Congress — the representative of twelve millions of freemen, — 
how did it treat the petition of the poor exiles for a grant of 
our wild lands ?>— Was it given to them with readiness — 
were they provided with the means of reaching it— with the 
funds necessary for subsistence until they could raise provisions 
for themselves ? No, not even this ; for after delays, and de- 
murring, after discussions and doubts, the lands were sold to them 
for the same price they are sold to squatters! Ay! the Con- 
gress of the United States granted to the exiles of Poland, a 
place of refuge in our wild lands at the price of one dollar and a 
quarter per acre: nor was even this pitiful act passed without 
opposition ; for there were found in the Senate, twelve men, all 
of one party, to vote against it. 

We have been led to these reflections by the sight of some letters 
from two of the most illustrious Poles to their countrymen in 
America ; we have procured translations of them, ‘and submit 
them to the public, that they may see how Europeans supposed 
the exiles of Poland would be received in this country, and con- 
trast it with the sad reality. The first is a letter of the illustrious 
Prince, Adam Cazartoryski ; and is as follows : 
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To the Poles who embarked from Trieste for America: 


CouNTRYMEN, 

I remit to you by the present opportunity the sum of one thousand francs, all 
that my pressing wants will allow me to spare. Accept this poor offering, not as 
the measure of my love, but as a proof only of your being ever present to niy 
memory. 

I have the pleasure to enclose you a letter from the venerable Niemcevitz, the 
veteran victim of the misfortunes of our country. 

Let his fatherly advice be engraved on your hearts, and their effects made mani- 
fest in your conduct. 

In the distant land to which you are driven by the destinies, the name of a Pole 
cannot be a strange one ; and surely you have been hailed as the countrymen of 
Pulaski and Kosciusko. Pulaski, one of Poland’s first heroes, died fighting for the 
independence of America ; his body moulders there, but not his name, — that lives 
and grows with the growth of several towns. 

Kosciusko returned from distant combats to repeat them on our own soil ; he 
fought, and although vanquished by fate, won a name which he sends to futurity 
to be the signal for a summons to new struggles, which can be ended only by our 
final success. Soldiers in the same cause — partakers in the same struggles and the 
same hopes, bear in mind these bright names. 

1 hope you will live together, or near each other ; communicate with each other ; 
and give us notice of what is done for you, both by the Government and by indi- 
viduals, Let us know what kind of life you have embraced, and what are your 
prospects. Send us a list of all the Poles in America ; with an account of their 
rank, native place, and name of their present place of residence. ‘This knowledge 
is alike necessary to the history of our country, and for the yearning of our hearts. 

When any of you wish to write to our country you may send your letters to my 
care here. [ will take care of them. 

I close with a reiteration of my good will and warm affection. 


CZARTORYSKI. 


Rue d’ Angouleme St. Honore. } 
Paris, Aua. 18, 1834. 


Next follows a letter from the venerable Niemcevitz, who was 
long an exile here and married an American lady. 


Paris, Ava. 18, 1834. 
To the Polish Exiles in the United Slates of America: 


My pear CounTRYMEN, 

I have heard with joy of your safe arrival in the United States. My heart, with 
its best wishes, has followed you even to the new hemisphere. My imagination 
transports me to you—TI can see you upon the land given by Congress — where 
you have nought above you but the blue dwelling-place of the Almighty — where 
you see nothing around you but the old trees of the forests — where you hear 
nothing but the rustle of their leaves, the music of bird in their branches, or the 
cries of animals beneath their shadows. 

In these now mute deserts, are you commanded, by the inscrutable will of Hea- 
ven, to seek for a new country until the old one shall be restored. 

Permit me, as an old man, as a man experienced in the ways of that country, to 
give you some counsel as to your conduct in your present situation. 

And first — surely first we should think of God —there is, I hope, some priest 
among you ; and I cannot recommend to you enough to preserve in its purity the 
religion of your fathers. 

If you cannot at once build a house to God, the priest can perform his office 
under the shadow of a tree, and you, all of you, lifting up your hands to your Maker, 
must pray to him— pray for his mercy to our brethren still remaining at home, 
groaning in slavery — pray for those scattered over the face of the earth — pray for 
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the re-establishment of our Government, and for the return of all to our native 
country after being tried in the fire of misfortune. 

Respect the laws, and constitution of the land ; be obedient to them. Remem- 
ber that you are strangers there: that it is not for you to indulge in political 
dreams —to reform governments —to erect new societies and new systems: al- 
though this may sound strange to you. 

Strive by good moral conduct, by industry, by honest enterprise, by the use of 
all the talents you possess, to gain your subsistence, and the respect and affection 
of the inhabitants ; and let this be the end and aim of all your efforts. 

No society can exist without a head, and by-laws for its own government. 
Thanks to the liberality of the Americans, you may bave your own municipal arrange- 
ments, (subject to their Constitution) which should approach as nearly as possible 
to the patriarchal form. Choose among yourselves men known for their virtues 
and experience, and let them watch over the welfare of your colony. If ever fra- 
ternal harmony is necessary to you, it must be especially so at the settlement of 
your colony. ‘The begiuning of it must be most hard: you will be forced to fell 
the forests, to build houses, to dig wells, and to open for the first time the surface 
of the earth: all this will be done sooner by combined forces than if every one 
should work singly by himse!f. Be not discouraged by the fatigue, it may be that 
the young and careless will be ready ‘to risk their all in uncertain adventure — it 
may be that some will not remain on the lands assigned to them —they may hesi- 
tate to cultivate them — and seek for others more productive. It belongs to the older 
to stop and to appease them,—to shew them that it is more honorable and noble 
for a free man to live by his own labor, than to run about the country doing noth- 
ing; remember that we are all at this time among strange nations ; nations that 
know but little of us, even of our present situation. By us they will judge of the 
Polish character ; they will look upon us as specimens of the Polish nation. It is 
our sacred duty then to maintain the Polish honor —and preserve untarnished our 
national fame, even in our misfortunes and persecutions. If God should not permit 
a speedy return to our native country, and you should be obliged to pass many 
years in America, I cannot enough regret that there are not among you some Polish 
ladies ; without them in so far a country, neither our language, nor our manners 
can be perpetuated ; the language of a man is that which he first lisped in the lap 
of his mother. 

If any of you should marry with an American lady, let him endeavor to teach 
her the Polish, and all that he speaks to his children let him speak in his paternal 
tongue. The priest can erect by the church, a school, in which he can teach the 
children the language of their ancestors. To preserve the paternal language, is the 
same as to preserve our nationality : strive that, while barbarous tyranny is endea- 
voring to destroy all remembrance of our native country in Europe, it may be in- 
grafted forever in the land where oppression and tyranny are unknown. Where- 
fore will not my grey hairs, and my frame shattered by so many sufferings, allow 
me to transport myself among you —to visit once more America, the land which 
gave me a ten years’ shelter — of which I have the honor to be a citizen, and with 
which [ still mingle my dearest recollections? Even I should be happy to finish 
this my checkered life among you ; and a rough stone at my grave’s head, in that 
free land, would be for me as proud a monument, as gorgeous a mausojeum, as the 
earth can boast. 

Farewell, free hearts, 


Vivite felices, memores et vivite nostri, 
Sive erimus, sive nos fata fuisse volent. 


JUL. URSIU NIEMCEVITZ. 


P.S. The unwearied and ever zealons friend of his country and his country- 
men, the Prince Adam Czartoryski, sends you eight hundred francs, all he can 
spare: and I venture to add of my own small fund, a mite of two hundred francs 
more. You will receive them by the accompanying bill of exchange. 

Notify me of the receipt aud write me through the American Ambassador in Paris. 
Farewell — be of good cheer ! 
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It will be perceived from these letters, that the Poles in Europe 
are congratulating their countrymen, who have arrived in the 
United States, on their good fortune ; they suppose they have 
been welcomed with open arms ; that they are cultivating lands 
given them by Congress ; they even regret that their wives are 
not with them, to share their good fortune! Alas, how will 
they be surprised when they learn the truth ; when they hear that 
their countrymen are wandering up and down our country with- 
out a home, a shelter, or a hope ; that the most fortunate of them 
have found employment as laborers on our rail-roads, porters in 
our warehouses, or servants to our farmers. 

There have arrived in the United States about three hundred 
and fifty exiles of Poland ; most of them non-commissioned offi- 
cers, young men— many of them boys. Of these, not even fifty 
have found employment suitable to their education and former 
habits ; the majority of the rest have applied themselves to hard 
work such as they could find, to earn their bitter bread, and pass 
away the dreary days of their exile until their country shall again 
call them to her rescue ; for they will not abandon the hope of 
one day seeing her free, and nobly refuse to take upon them- 
selves any engagement, which will prevent them from obeying 
her first signal. 

The question is still before the American public — what shall 
be done for these men, and for those who are on their way to 
this country ? There seem to be but two methods: one is to 
provide for their immediate wants, and support them until they 
Jearn enough of the language and manners of the country to take 
up some occupation, gradually to be merged into our popula- 
tion, and to become American as other foreigners do: the other 
is, to form them into a colony, and let them build up a town of 
their own, in the west. 

The latter plan would strike one as perfectly feasible, and as 
most consistent with the feelings of enthusiasm and sympathy, 
which the public has manifested toward the Poles ; but, besides 
that there are almost insuperable objections to it, in the character 
and habits of the Poles themselves, it would be attended with an 
immense expense. Until this however is adopted, the first must 
be followed, and it behoves every man who regards our national 
honor, or who has any feelings of humanity, to do all in his 
power for the individual cases which may fall in his way. The 
Poles are a proud and high-spirited race, and although we had 
some very bad specimens among us, there are others who suffer 
intensely — whose hearts are filled with bitterness at the thought 
of our inhospitality and coldness, and yet who will not shew their 
wants. Again we say, let individuals interest themselves in the 
fate of these poor fellows ; do not let us be content with giving 
a dollar or two to the Polish Committee ; these men do not want 
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our dollars, they want our kindness and sympathy ; they want 
our aid in getting them employment ; they want us to help them, 
until they can help themselves. By the debt then which our 
country owes to Poland; by the care we should have of our 
country’s reputation for hospitality ; by all the claims of humanity, 
do not let it be said that the poor exiles of Poland came among 
us, and asked only for employment, and asked in vain. 





LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 


From the German of Korner. 


What gleams from yon wood in the bright sunshine ? 
Hear it nearer and nearer sounding ! 
It moves along in a frowning line, 
And the wailing horn’s shrill notes combine, 
The hearer with terror astounding. 
Say, whence those black riders? What means their race ? 
That is Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. 


What is it that flits through the forest-shade, 
From mountain to mountain stealing ? 
Now it lurks in darkling ambuscade ; 
Now the wild hurrah and the cannonade 
O’er the fallen Frank are pealing. 
Say, whence those black huntsmen? What game do they trace? 
That is Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. 


Where yon vineyards bloom, where the Rhine-waves dash, 
The tyrant had sought him a cover ; 

But sudden and swift, like the lightning’s flash, 

The avenger plunges, — the billows plash, 
And his strong arms have ferried him over. 

Say, why those black swimmers the Rhine embrace ? 

That is Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. 


What conflict rages in yonder glen? 
What meaneth the broadsword’s clashing ? 
*T is the conflict of lion-hearted men, 
And the watchfires of Freedom are kindled again, 
And the heavens are red with their flashing. 
Say, who are those warriors? What foe do they face? 
That is Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. 
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Who yonder are smiling farewell to the light, 
Where the foe breathes his last execration ? 

Death’s hand hath swathed their brows in night, 

But their hearts are firm and their souls are bright, 
They have seen their country’s salvation. 

Say, who are those struggling in Death’s embrace ? 

That is Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. 


Ay ! the wild chase, and the German chase — 
Let tyrants and hangmen shun it ! 
But mourn not for us who have run our race ! 
For the morning is near, it dawns apace ; 
What though with our lives we have won it ! 
And be it proclaimed from race to race : 
That was Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase. F. H. Hence. 


MR. GREENOUGH’S NEW GROUP OF STATUARY. 


WE hail, with pride and pleasure, this new proof of the genius 
of our countryman, Greenough. As a work of art, we consider 
it, without hesitation, superior to anything he has yet done, — it 
equals the Medora in beauty and finish of execution, and surpass- 
es it in originality of conception and in everything that makes up 
the poetry of sculpture. 

The group tells its own story, and has need of few words of ex- 
planation ; though the thoughts and feelings, which it suggests, are 
boundless as eternity. It consists of a cherub, leading by the 
hand and ushering into the glories of Heaven, an infant mortal, 
whom his Heavenly Father has called home in the first hour of 
the morning. -With wonderful imagination and skill, has the 
artist given to each of these infantine forms a distinctive charac- 
ter, and made the glory of the celestial different from that of the 
terrestrial. ‘The wanderer from earth, though he has put off his 
robes of clay before a single stain has dimmed his original bright- 
ness, yet betrays his mortal origin by his looks, form and expres- 
sion. He shrinks back, dazzled and half-appalled, from the 
‘sapphire-blaze’ which bursts upon his eyes. Wonder, doubt 
and delight are mingling and struggling in his baby face. The atti- 
tude of his body and limbs shews that he has been arrested in his 
onward progress, and stands uncertain whether to advance or re- 
treat ; fervently longing to proceed, yet shrinking back in vague 
apprehension or deep humility. The left foot is advanced and 
the left arm stretched out ; while the weight of the body rests upon 
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the right foot, and the right arm is extended in search of sup- 
port—the very limbs expressing the conflict of feelings by which 
their possessor is actuated. On the other hand, the guiding and 
protecting cherub is a being of a different order from the child, 
whose steps he is supporting and whose soul he is cheering. 
His innocence is not of that kind, which springs from inexperience 
of evil or ignorance of temptation, but is the purity of a divine 
essence, to which sin is equally unknown and unimagined, and 
which dreams neither of the joys of guilt nor of its sting. That 
serene brow is never to be worn with the deep lines of earth-born 
cares, nor is old age to thin or dim those clustering locks. _Im- 
mortal youth is his heritage, with faith unalloyed by doubt, calm 
joy, the deep repose of the soul, which has ‘the past unsighed 
for and the future sure.’ He approaches the opening splendors 
of Heaven with the assurance of one who is drawing nigh to his 
own home ; and yet his countenance beams with sympathy and 
love for his earthly brother, whom he has been commissioned to 
bring into the presence of their common Father. His attitude 
is expressive of kindness and protection, but of no arrogant as- 
sumption of superiority. He has grasped with his left hand the 
outstretched arm of his companion, and thrown his right over his 
shoulder in such a manner, as to give at once support to his tot- 
tering steps and confidence to his wavering spirit. His limbs are 
firmly planted and his attitude, infant as he is, is full of a certain 
indescribable majesty and grace. 

The countenances of the two figures differ materially. That 
of the angel has that calm and pensive beauty, which always 
mingles with our dreams of Heaven and of beautiful spirits. The 
rich locks, the ample brow, the firm and delicate fips, the round 
cheek have that ideal beauty, which we often see in pictures, but 
which we shall look for in vain in the nurseries of earth. The 
other is a beautiful child, but still a child ; and the countenance, 
though lovely, is unsymmetrical and unformed. It is a blank tab- 
let, yet untraced by Time, and its prevailing expression is not 
yet determined. 1t might have worn the blackness of despair or 
the fierce unrest of guilt, had not Death transplanted ‘ the open- 
ing bud’ to Heaven ‘ ere sin could blight or sorrow fade.’ 

A distinction similar in kind may be traced in the forms of the two 
figures. ‘That of the angel is mature and developed, cast in the 
mould of faultless beauty and grace. ‘The arch of the chest, the 
fall of the shoulders, and the air and turn of the limbs, are inimitably 
elegant ; and a certain light and glory seem to invest and beam 
through the whole form. The figure of the infant, on the other 
hand, is undeveloped, and is a germ and a promise, rather than a 
formed body. We see, at a glance, that the angel has reached 
his maturity, while the child has hardly begun to grow. The 
general character of the two figures may be best perceived, by 
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placing ourselves in such a position, as to observe the face of the 
angel in profile, and that of the child in full. The serene and 
tranquil assurance of the former is seen in the well-defined out- 
line of his countenance ; while it is only by a front view of the 
delicate features of the child, that we can gather the various emo- 
tions by which they are possessed. 

It is a great merit in this group, that it tells its own story so 
plainly. It needs no accompanying text of explanations. It 
speaks at once to the heart and soul of the natural man, and the 
throb of admiration is awakened without the aid of any of the 
technical jargon of the art. It appeals to one of the primitive 
elements in the composition of man, the principle which makes 
us acknowledge the presence of Beauty and do unbought homage 
to it. It is a fine poem in marble—an Idea, embodied in a 
material form. ‘There is as much of action in the conception as 
the laws of the art will justify ; so that the artist has secured to 
himself the advantage of a certain dramatic interest, while, at 
the same time, the tranquility and repose so essential in sculpture 
are fully preserved. ‘There is no servile copying of previously 
existing models ; for industry and perseverance alone will never 
make a great artist, but a vivid transcript of forms in the author’s 
own mind,—a shaping spirit of Imagination, without which, 
nothing great in art was ever accomplished. 

Of the execution of this group we can say no more, than that it 
fully equals the conception. ‘The chisel has been a faithful ser- 
vant in the hands of the artist and obeyed his minutest injunctions. 
Every line, every undulation and every muscle in the body is 
expressed with a fidelity, which every mother can admire, but 
which none but an anatomist can fully appreciate. ‘They must be 
long and patiently studied, before we can do justice to the minute 
and persevering care with which they have been finished, and 
which, we may remark, is essential to the highest triumphs of 
genius in every department. The artist has been very fortunate 
in the cloudless purity of the block of marble which he selected — 
we say fortunate, because seriously-defacing flaws are often found 
in the interior of blocks, whose exterior is entirely free from spot or 
blemish. The whiteness and lustre of the material suggest ima- 
ges of angelic purity and celestial innocence. Heaven itself 
seems brought nearer to us as we contemplate these beautiful 
creations. 

Mr. Greenough, with a liberality worthy of all praise, has de- 
voted the proceeds of this exhibition to the benefit of the infant 
school under the care of Rev. KE. 'T’. Taylor, and the subject of 
the group impresses one with a feeling that there is a strong propri- 
ety in this application. When such an appeal is made, at once 
to the taste and the charity of the public, we should take shame 
to ourselves, if it be not promptly and liberally answered. Who- 
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ever is affected at all by this group, must be made better by it ; 
and whoever is not affected by it must be as insensible as the 
marble out of which it is hewn. Hundreds are passing by them 
every day, whose spirits have no rest day or night from the hot 
pursuit of wealth or vain distinction. Let them turn aside for a 
moment, and imbibe sweet influences from the contempiation of 
these exquisite personifications of passionless tranquillity and the 
‘peace which passeth all understanding.”? Let those, whose 
brains whirl with feverish excitement, come and gaze on these 
pure and lovely creatures; and they will be refreshed as a way- 
farer in a desert at the gleam of a fountain. They will be 
charmed into self-forgetfulness —a precious boon sometimes — 
and cease to heed the spur that goads them. You step, in an in- 
stant, from a crowed and noisy thoroughfare, into their presence — 
but what a change! ‘This ‘ visible diurnal sphere’ seems to have 
passed away, and a new heaven and a new earth to have taken 
théir place. All the tumultuous emotions, which agitate men’s 
minds and souls, languish and die in this upper air. It is the 
temple of Peace — it is holy ground. One involuntarily breathes 
low and speaks in whispers. Spirits seem above and around 
us — we see the gleam of their wings and the wave of their gar- 
ments. Celestial odors are breathed around ; and a light, not of 
this world, gleams along the walls. ‘The dream of the patriarch 
is realized in this old, decrepid world, and we behold ‘angels 
ascending and descending.’ G.S. H. 


SONNET. 


Whence? Whither? Where? —a taper-point of light, 
My life and world —the infinite around ; 

A sea, not even highest thought can sound ; 

A formless void ; unchanging, endless night. 

In vain the struggling spirit aims its flight 

To the empyrean, seen as is a star, 

Sole struggling through the hazy midnight far — 

In vain it beats its wings with daring might. 

What yonder gleams ? -— What heavenly shapes arise 
From out the bodiless waste ? — Behold the dawn, 

Sent from on high !— Uncounted ages gone, 

Burst full and glorious on my wondering eyes : 

Sun-clear the world around, and far away 

A boundless future sweeps in golden day. J. G. Percivar. 
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COLLOQUY BETWEEN A BANK NOTE AND A GOLD COIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TRUTH, A GIFT FOR SCRIBBLERS.’ 


Coin. I feel myself very much insulted at lying here, in an 
Alderman’s waistcoat-pocket, wrapped up in a filthy rag. 

Note. Good words, friend Don. Since I have been used as 
a cover to wrap you up in, it is as well for us to be civil to 
each other. Pray, what reason have you to despise me ? 

Coin. Are you not a mere rag, that fell from the back of 
some beggar, and picked up by some other beggar’s brat? Have 
you any intrinsic value ; or are you a mere deceitful representa- 
tive of some aristocrat’s deceitful promise ? 

Note. Marry, come up, my dirty cousin! I scorn your 
words. Be so kind as to open your mineralogic eyes, and look 
me in the face. You will perceive that, though you call yourtelf 
a ‘mint-drop,’ and a ‘ yellow-jacket,’ and many other such slang 
names, you are worth but five dollars, and any one will take me 
for twenty. It is true, that I fell from a beggar’s back, but it 
was after warming that beggar for a whole year ; a thing that you 
could never do ! 

Coin. Youare entirely mistaken. ‘The last time I was spent, 
but one, I was given in exchange for five Irish votes, at the 
New-York charter election, and shortly after warmed the bodies 
of more than forty beggars, in the shape of a barrel of whiskey. 

Note. So, it seems you are vain of having been an instrument 
of bribery and drunkenness. I have sometimes been put to such 
uses myself; but I have grace to be ashamed of it. But pray, 
sirrah, how are you, any more than myself, anything but a mere 
representative of value ? What are you good for? Can one eat 
you or drink you, or make any sort of comfort out of you ? 

Coin. But you are liable to be counterfeited, any day. A 
little ink will make a cheat of you in a moment. 

Note. Sir, 1 shrewdly suspect that you are a counterfeit 
yourself. Come, now, be honest, what part of you is base 
metal ? 

Coin. ‘Twenty-three parts in a hundred. 

Note. And has not the file done for you what pen and ink may 
do for me ? 

Coin. I must confess that I am light weight ; but my reduc- 
tion was effected by an acid. A file is but a bungling instru- 
ment. Yet, for all that, you may be destroyed by fire or water, 
or torn to pieces, which can never happen to me. However, 
upon second thoughts, I begin to think it best to be civil to you. 

Note. If you are dropped into the water, you will sink, and 
be lost; and any anthracite grate will spoil your beauty and val- 
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ue. After all, we have neither of us any intrinsic value. Our 
claims to respect rest entirely on our respective utility. And, 
since you are sufficiently humbled to be civil, pray give me a 
little of your history. 

Coin. ‘The first I can remember of the light of Heaven 
was about two hundred years ago. I was carried up a pit, 
three hundred feet deep, in one of the Cordilleras of Mex- 
ico, on the back of an Indian, together with two bushels of 
other dirt. 

Note. No doubt the poor fellow was delighted at finding you? 

Coin. Far from it. He fell down at the mouth of the mine, 
exhausted with the unwonted labor ; and the blood gushed from 
his mouth and nostrils. ‘I'he overseer roused him with his whip, 
and compelled him to descend the ladder again. He had not 
gotten down three rounds, when he lost his hold, and fell head- 
long to the bottom, and was killed. They drew him up by a 
roffe and cast him out a prey to the wolf and carrion gallinazo. 

Note. I hope you felt for the poor fellow ? 

Coin. | was too much occupied by my own sufferings. I 
was first washed, then melted in a furnace seven times heated, 
then clipped to something more than my present size, and last of 
all pressed almost to death by a powerful screw, not to mention 
that the mint-master was a knave. He took away about a fifth 
of my substance, and substituted copper, in its stead, and this 
he did by all the coin he was sworn to make of the standard 
value. 

Note. You were early acquainted with wickedness. What 
became of you next ? 

Coin. 1 passed into the hands of the Viceroy, and he gave 
me, in charity, to a widow. 

Note. He was a charitable man, that Viceroy. 

Coin. Not at all. It was in the dusk of the evening, and he 
mistook me for a maravedi. 

Note. Where went you then ? 

Coin. ‘The widow gave me to a young profligate, who had 
slain her husband ‘in single combat a month before, at her insti- 
gation, and made beggars of her and her two infant children. 
She wished to marry him. 

Note. Did he marry her ? 

Coin. No, he despised her, though she was young and beau- 
tiful, and supplied him with all the money she could get for his 
excesses. ‘I'he most depraved cannot love depravity. He kept 
me in his purse just one hour. 

Note. 1 hope you got into better company ? 

Coin. By no means. He took me to a gaming-table, and 
lost me, the last one, to a Jew. He then went out into the 
garden, and the report of a pistol was heard immediately after. 
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Note. He was probably committing a robbery ? 

Coin. Notso; he did better than that. He blew his own 
brains out. ‘The Jew first reduced my weight, and then passed 
me to a priest to say a mass for his soul. 

Note. Singular conduct, that, in a Jew. Did he really be- 
lieve that the prayers of the priest could be of any use to him ? 

Coin. No, nor the priest either. ‘They were a brace of ras- 
cals. The Jew was a renegado, for the sake of Mammon, and 
dreaded the Inquisition. He rejoiced doubly, at having secured 
the priest’s good will, and at having cheated him in my weight 
into the bargain. ‘The priest was an atheist and a drunkard, and 
spent me for a cask of aguadiente. As for the mass, he never 
said it ; or meant to say it. 

Note. By this time you must have had rather a bad opinion 
of mankind ? 

Coin. Not so bad as they deserve; though there is some 
good among them, too. I passed through a variety of hands, 
until I found myself sewed in the girdle of a wild-horse hunter, 
in New Mexico, with a number of my brethren. ‘The Coman- 
che Indians attacked him in the prairie, speared him, and tdok 
away his belt. -I heard afterwards that his widow was deeply 
afflicted, from another Carolus who joined me in the same manner. 

Note. She doubtless grieved deeply at his death ? 

Coin. You are mistaken. He was not slain outright, and she 
wept at the prospect of his possible recovery. He did, however, 
and I next found myself hanging at the ear of a Snake Squaw, 
by the hole you see in me, in the form of an ear-drop. I staid 
among the Snakes and Comanches nearly a century. 

Note. And how got you hither at last ? 

Coin. 1 was hanging at a warrior’s nose one day, when he 
happened to meet an American trapper alone, with his long rifle 
in his hand. For my sake the white savage slew the red one, 
and brought me to Natchez. 

Note. I hope you did hin very little good ? 

Coin. None at all. 1 was stolen from him by a soldier, to- 
gether with another coin, soon after. 

Note. I can guess that you did not stay long with the soldier. 

Coin. Not very. He carried me to a money-changer, who 
cheated him fifty per cent. in changing me. That night the bro- 
ker attended a charity lecture, and put me into the contribution- 
box. He then wiped his mouth, and thanked Heaven that he 
was not as other men, publicans and sinners ; and all the neigh- 
bors said that Mr. Greedy was a pious and charitable man. 

Note. And what became of you then ? 

Coin. ‘The President of the Society gave me to a poor 
woman to buy clothes for her children with, that they might ap- 
pear decently at church. She chose, however, to lay half of me 
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out in tracts, and her husband carried the change to the next 
grog-shop, and spent itinrum. ‘The grocer afterwards lost me 
to an eminent general at a horse-race, and so I found my way to 
Washington in his pocket. 

Note. Pray, of what use was you to him ? 

Coin. It was his object to convince every one he could that 
the country was flooded with gold coin, though he knew it was 
false, and had never seen more than six or eight pieces of it in 
his life. He therefore gave me to an editor of a scurrilous 
newspaper, who put me into a net-work purse, with two half 
eagles, and kept us a long while for a show. When any igno- 
rant persons came into his office he would take us out, and jingle 
us, and call us his ‘ yellow boys,’ and ‘mint drops.’ ‘This sort 
of talk pleased them amazingly. 

Note. It is a wonder to‘me, that you are not utterly debased, 
after keeping so much bad company. 

Coin. In fact, I was obliged to blush every hour at the 
falsehood and abuse I was obliged to hear. Besides, I lost all 
the good manners I ever had, so that you ought to make allow- 
ance for the rudeness of my first address to you. In fact, I have 
so often heard you called trash and rag, that I really believed you 
deserved such titles. 

Note. How did you escape from your pitiable and degrading 
situation ? , 

Coin. Being on a journey northward, my proprietor bought 
a Tory editor, and gave me to him as an earnest. He immedi- 
ately bought a candle and a sheet of paper, and repaired to his 
garret, to write a scurrilous article, in abuse of his greatest bene- 
factor. 

Note. It seems to me that you have not much claim to re- 
spect on the score of utility. Pray, did you never do or see any 
good ? 

Coin. Yes, twice in my life I have had that satisfaction. I 
once fell into the hands of an honest, industrious old man in Bos- 
ton, who gained a painful livelihood by carrying burthens, digging 
drains, and such hard labor. Having occasion to go into the 
cabin of a very poor widow, in mid winter, when the thermome- 
ter was below zero, he found her sitting, shivering, in the cold, 
and endeavoring to keep life in her freezing babes with the relics 
of her scanty clothing. ‘The iron-featured old man immediately 
went and paid me for a cord of wood, which he sent to her door. 


It chanced that the carter who brought the wood knew the old 


man’s name, and told her. She immediately ran to her benefac- 
tor’s door: ‘Oh, Mr. W ,’ said she, with uplifted hands, 
‘God must reward you for your charity to a poor, distressed 
widow ; for I never can!’ ‘Go home, and hold your tongue, 
you noisy jade,’ replied the honest laborer. ‘ Say nothing 
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about it—if you do, I shall have half the poor widows in town 
after me.’* 

Note. What was the other specimen of human goodness you 
alluded to? ‘This instance quite refreshes me. 

Coin. A poor Irishman came from his own country to Que- 
bec, in search of employment, with a wife and three children. 
He had just twenty-five pounds, in a box, and no more. As he 
stepped upon the plank, to go upon the wharf, his foot slipped, 
and he fell into the water, and, to save his own life, he was 
obliged to let go his box, which sunk to the bottom. The next 
day, the cholera broke out, and he footed it all the way to Bos- 
ton ; his wife and himself carrying their ¢hildren by turns, and 
subsisting upon charity, and the sale of their clothing, by the way. 
When he arrived in Boston, a poor man took him in, in a very 
ragged and starving condition, and gave his children bread, until 
he obtained employment. Shortly after, his host fell into the 
hands of the law, and had small means of meeting its expenses. 
At this state of affairs, the grateful Patlander went to him with 
me in his fist, for I was all he had been able to put by of his 
hard earnings, and offered me to relieve his benefactor’s dis- 
tresses, though he had not at the time the means of subsisting his 
family twenty-four hours.* Truly, it is cheering to witness such 
goodness of heart. I can guess how the traveler of Sahara feels 
when he finds an oasis in the desert. But tell me, Mr. Note ; 
you who talk so much about utility ; what good did you ever do? 

Note. Isupplied a poor family with food and fuel all last 
winter. 

Coin. Alas! I must own, that one act overbalances the ex- 
perience of my whole life ; but — 

_ Here the conversation was interrupted by the Alderman’s put- 
ting on his waistcoat, and what become of the dramatis persone 
the reporter is unable to suy. 





EPIGRAM. 


ON A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


He wrongs him much, who ever said 

His heels are lighter than his head ; 
Heaven knows, bis heels are light enough, 
[lis head is of still lighter stuff. 


* A fact. 
VOL. VIII. 7 
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NATURALIZATION. 


In countries where the hereditary vices of royalty, and the at- 
tendant corruptions of a court are inflicted upon a people, with- 
out the excuse of any agency on the part of the governed ; where 
the purses of the aristocracy, and the revenues of a kingdom are 
applied to subsidize the popular branch of the government to the 
interests of the court; where seats in one body of the council 
of the nation are the hereditary right of the mitred and titled, and 
in the other are in the market, purchased and sold as part and 
parcel of landed estates ; if the government be wisely and justly 
administered, it is God’s mercy, and the nation’s pride, but not 
its merit. If, on the contrary, the withering effects of a inal- 
administration of government destroy the integrity, blight the 
prosperity, waste the resources, and sink the character of a na- 
tion, it is the people’s curse, but not their fault. ‘Though suf- 
ferers by, they are not morally answerable for, the misdeeds of 
those in high places, inasmuch as they had no agency in putting 
them there. 

In the United States, the case is different. All the world 
justly consider the character of the government of a Republic an 
index of the character of the people. Every man who enjoys 
the elective franchise, is, in a measure, responsible for the acts 
of the rulers in whose election his vote has assisted — and the 
shrinking from the fulfilment of a citizen’s duties, neglecting the 
privilege of voting, does not lessen the responsibility — but sub- 
stitutes for what might have been an unintentional error of judg- 
ment, an unpardonable sin of omission. National pride, as well 
as individual considerations, demand that every citizen should 
qualify himself, as far as ability and opportunity permit, for the 
correct discharge of his political duties As these positions are 
truisms, the soundness of which is universally conceded, it is 
matter of surprise that political knowledge is almost the only de- 
sirable or necessary information, which the youth of our country 
are left to gather from accidental sources. The relations be- 
tween government and the governed, and the operations of the 
different parts of the grand social and political machine (if we 
may so speak) are based upon principles as old as the distinction 
between right and wrong, and as immutable. Of these, how few 
know anything !_ Floating upon the surface, the political prefer- 
ences of the majority are made upon superficial impressions, and, 
instead of guiding themselves by principle, and acting on sound 
premises, they take the hue of whatever party they may be cast 
among ; pin themselves to a leader, not for his principles, but 
his name ; and their political knowledge, and their political creed, 
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excepting only the one unchangeable maxim, ‘stick to party,’ is 
like a tailor’s Magazine, only a budget of current fashions. 

To-day, one course may be democratic ; to-morrow, the ta- 
bles are turned, and what was orthodox, becomes an abomina- 
tion ; and the third day, the two courses are adapted to different 
meridians, by the same party, or to different classes in one sec- 
tion of the country. ‘ Motley ’s your only wear.’ In the fash- 
ionable application of the term ‘a politician,’ the person thus 
designated is no more a politician, than His Majesty, the King 
of Dahomy, is a statesman and a Political Economist. It means 
simply, that the individual referred to, can count the votes of any 
State in the Union ; or of the counties in a State, for or against 
a candidate ; that he can cite the history of a man’s unpopular 
acts against him, or of his popular acts in his favor, for election- 
eering purposes ; without going into the actual merit or demerit 
of those acts, or exposing the soundness, or unsoundness of any 
political doctrine. If to this is added a tact for appealing to the 
prejudices of every description of people, and uniting them upon 
one object, he is an ‘ excellent party man,’ a ‘ great politician,’ 
and his wake must be followed, because those who follow stand 
a fair chance of always finding themselves in the majority —a 
state, the ultima thule of modern patriots. 

Does any one doubt the correctness of this statement? We 
point him to the index — the muster-roll of the faithful, at Wash- 
ington. Let him read, from the name of the Hero himself, 
through the departments, down to the veriest government-cypher 
in either House, who counts nothing, except in a numerical array of 
the government forces. Nothing but this acquaintance with party- 
tactics, which passes so universally current for political knowledge; 
this capacity for counting chances and getting up huzza-traps, could 
have elevated the dominant party to their present position. Di- 
rectly after the announcement of the result of the New-York 
election, we appealed to an elated Jackson man against the 
monstrous practices of the party. Success opens a man to con- 
fession, wonderfully. ‘1 know their manceuvering,’ said he. 
‘ You may expose it—and what then? Few Jackson men will 
read your statements — and those who do, will denounce them 
as Federal lies. You hold up principles — what do Irish voters, 
and ignorant people care about principles? If they believe you, 
they must think —they don’t wish to do that— and they will 
not. We talk about New-Orleans ; they can understand battle, 
and they shout ‘ Huzza for the Hero!’ We tell them he loves 
the people, and hates monopolies — ‘ down with the Bank !’ — 
and all they have to do, is to swing their hats, and fall in.’ Such 
is the party, and such the management, which has elevated to the 
highest offices, the present incumbents. For a Chief Magistrate, 
we have a man whose greatest public service has been a victory 
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in arms, and whose greatest personal virtue is a straight-forward 
doggedness — which, without proper judgment to understand the 
right and wrong of political questions, has, by his unlimited con- 
fidence in irresponsible advisers, degenerated into ‘ honesty as he 
understands it ;’ and sunk its possessor into a tool, as his wire- 
pullers ‘ understand him.’ 

How is this state of things to be remedied? In part, it is 
already. ‘ ‘The beginning of the end’ of the reign of demagogues 
has come. Americans are awake to the dangers which threaten 
our liberties, and man after man, of the considerate and reflect- 
ing, is beginning to think for himself, in political as well as in 
other matters. But though conscientious citizens desert the cor- 
ruption of the Jackson camp — the mercenaries — those who fill 
the same place in the ranks of the Heroites, that the Hessians 
did in the Tory armies of the Revolution —the foreigners, are 
immovable. We do not, of course, refer here to American citi- 
zens of foreign extraction, who are well informed, or have, by a 
long residence, become acquainted with our institutions. We 
appeal to good citizens of both parties — to Whigs, who lament 
the present state of things, and the means by which it has been 
brought about ;— to Jackson men, who, though they love Cesar, 
love Rome more ; against longer permitting the road to our 
ballot-boxes to be a thoroughfare for the paupers, the vicious, the 
degraded, the ignorant of the old world. Shall the interests of 
our Great Republic remain in the ‘hands of mushroom citizens ! 
(‘tis profanation thus to apply the word) whose education has 
never qualified them to understand anything beyond the fact that 
he who cannot write may make his mark ; — who, like Dogberry, 
believe that ‘reading and writing come by nature,’ and are only 
necessary for the priest or the noble ;— adopted citizens, who, 
after a residence of years under another government, would not 
know, if left alone to manage the process of being manufactured 
into American citizens, whether to renounce allegiance to King 
William, or Saint Patrick? Can such people, in a brace of 
years, become fit assistants in the great experiment of self-gov- 
ernment ? Americans, whose political mistakes have been the 
errors of impulse, are capable of amendment. A residence in 
this country, through their minority, at least, has given them some 
acquaintance with our public men and institutions, whether they 
have sought it or not; and if they will apply what knowledge 
they possess, to the merits of political questions, they will decide 
conscientiously, and may decide aright, and act for their country. 
But what can be expected from emigrants, who are changed, as 
if by magic, from serfs and dependents to freemen ; but, that 
like rattle-headed boors, who come suddenly in possession of an 
estate, of which they knew not the purchase, and to the perform- 
ance of duties of which they hardly know the name ; they should 
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act wildly and inconsiderately, in the possession of unwonted 
privileges, or submit themselves to the guidance of whatever 
demagogue can hold out objects the most palpable to their com- 
prehension. 

Party prejudices aside, it must be apparent to every one who 
has given the subject a thought, that the present Naturalization 
Law admits emigrants to the privileges of citizens after a prepar- 
atory residence, altogether too short. ‘There may be, and un- 
doubtedly are, among the thousands of emigrants who flock to 
this country, many people who could judge wisely, and vote 
reflectingly, within six months after their arrival ; but there is 
also a large proportion, who can never, during the term of their 
lives, become properly qualitied. The best informed have pre- 
judices imbibed in education, either anti-Republican, or, too 
decidedly radical—a full developement of ‘ veneration,’ or a 
lamentable lack of it. Nowhere, but under a Republican gov- 
ernment, can the duties of a citizen of a Republic, be properly 
learned and understood,—he must be an apt scholar who can 
attain in two years with the best abilities, natural and acquired, a 
knowledge of what it has cost half a century to bring to its pre- 
sent condition. . We would have the attention of Americans 
called to this question, ere the increasing influx of foreigners, 
and the influence of demagogues, shall have raised a stronger 
party against its discussion. America has long been proud to 
afford an asylum for the oppressed ; but oppression, of the kind 
that most emigrants flee from, is no school for political knowl- 
edge. We way open our doors to the unfortunate — but we are 
not sound in charity, expediency, or justice, to admit them to an 
equality in matters of which they know nothing ; to feed them, 
and then submit to their dictation ; to inoculate our body politic 
with the discharged virus of the decaying political systems of 
Europe. * 


ATHEISM IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


Our last number contained a hasty and imperfect article on the 
subject of Atheism in New-England. It would not have appeared 
in so crude a state, had it not been, that our own knowledge of 
the extent and organization of the Infidel Party was too recent 
to give us time for a fuller developement ; and that the facts 
themselves seemed too important to admit of any delay in their 
publication. 
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The discovery of this dreadful uncer-current, which is sap- 
ping the very foundation of the social edifice, filled us with anx- 
iety and indignation ; and, although we did not hope to effect 
much ourselves, we hesitated not to sound the alarm, that the pub- 
lic might be aware of the presence of the enemy within their 
very walls, and at their very firesides. 

We did, however, ask ourselves the question, which we have 
often heard repeated since — whether it were wise to notice the 
subject at all; and we answered, as we now answer, that every 
religious duty, every moral obligation, every social tie, called 
imperatively for an immediate and complete developement of the 
subject. 

We are for the most unlimited religious toleration ; and if 
the Free Inquirers assemble merely to worship their Great 
Noruinc, to revile, and even to trample and spit upon the Bible, 
as they have done, we would have no other forcible restraint put 
upon them, than to prevent their disturbing others. But when, by 
theory and by practice, they deny the sanctity of the marriage 
contract ; when they would give full play to licentious indul- 
gence, and shew the young how to avoid its natural penalties ; 
when they tell men that there should be no court but the court 
of conscience —no law, but the law of nature ; and when, by 
combination and systematic effort, they strive to spread doc- 
trines, so subversive to morality, and destructive of social order; 
trumpeting them through newspapers, and distributing them gra- 
tuitously, far and wide, through the community, —then it is 
time for the truth to be told, and for good men to unite ; ay, 
to unite, in defence of the morals, the laws, and the order of 
society. 

Prudent men, and wise men, have said to us ; do not meddle 
with this subject, you will do more harm than good; do not 
let people know that the virtue and necessity of chastity have 
been called in question ; do not let them know that the right to 
enact laws is challenged ; do not let them know that the sanctity 
of the marriage vow has been doubted, and these things will 
never enter their heads ; but, once moot the subject, and the 
evil-disposed will take advantage of the slightest doubts. 

But we view the subject differently. Education is just be- 
ginning to be general, and people may be compared to scholars 
in a great school. No school-master would think of attempting 
to prove to his scholars by argument, the existence of a Deity, 
the truth of the Christian religion, the necessity of order and 
laws ; but, if evil persons should creep in among them and har- 
rass their half-formed minds with doubts ; if they should try 
to seduce them away by the allurements of pleasure, and the 
indulgence of passion — then, as a matter of necessity, he would 
try to point out the danger ; he would strive to open the eyes of 
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his pupils to the true character of the seducers ; and if he could 
not put his heel upon, and crush the reptiles who had crawled 
in among them, he would point to the slime which marks their 
track, and foretell the moral corruption, which their pestiferous 
breathings inevitably engender.* 

There is this, which makes against our argument — that people 
will not consider themselves in the light of learners ; a tyro never 
knows that he is atyro. A beginner should always doubt, and 
deserves not the first diploma of wisdom until he is ready to en- 
dorse it with an acknowledgement, that he is but a fool ; but you 
could not insult one of the Infidels of the enlightened Federal 
Street School more, than to tell him that, like Newton, he was 
picking up pebbles by the ocean of truth, — for he knows not 
enough to know he is a fool. 

But we would not argue with them for an instant, on the ex- 
istence of a God; we would not admit that a man of an incor- 
rupt moral nature, can doubt it; atheism and absurdity are to 
us synonymous ; and we turn, with the same pity, from the man 
who asks us to prove to him, by any reasoning, the existence of 
God, as we should from him who asked us to prove that we our- 
selves were alive, ‘'The divinity stirs within us;’ in the unde- 
filed mirror of man’s mind, it is reflected from the millions of 
objects around and within him ; but, if this mirror be defiled, ob- 
scured, or broken, we may concentrate all the rays of truth, and 
pour them in upon it forever, and it will be forever in vain. 

If these men say to us, ‘ it is all folly and prejudice to treat fe- 
males any differently from males ; the tenderness, the respect, 
which you show them, is not founded in nature ; they ought, 
like men, to labor for their support, and not to be made effemi- 

y] ¢ ’ 
nate and useless by over-atiention’ — shall we attempt to reason 
with them — shall we not pity and shun them ? 

We have heard men, who rank high for intelligence, virtue, 
and patriotism, say, ‘you ought not to forbid people calling in 
question the existence of a God ; they have a right to convince 
others, if they can, that the laws of property, and the laws of 
marriage, are unjust ; they have a right, by reasoning and argu- 

*As a specimen of the heartlessness and wickedness of the disciples of the 
Infidel school, we will relate a fact, which came recently to our personal knowl- 
edge. A blind boy, of eleven years of age, remarkable for his inquisitive and pre- 
cocious mind, was coming in a stage-coach to the Institution in this City. In the 
coach was an Infidel, who amused himself by trying to shake the religious belief 
which had been carefully instilled into the boy’s mind ; and cruelly endeavored to 
destroy his hopes of happiness beyond the grave, by assailing, with all the force of 
sophistry and ridicule, his faith in a future state. This heartless miscreant, this 
viper in human form, alike insulted and grieved the poor sightless boy, by telling 
him that his parents ought to be ashamed of teaching him false and superstitious 
doctrines ; and when the youth stoutly affirmed his belief in the existence of a 
Deity, the blasphemous wretch said, ‘ Your God must be a wicked God, and very 
cruel and unjust to you, for he made you blind without any fault of your own!” 
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ment, to call in question any social regulation.’ But, against 
this dangerous doctrine we take a solemn stand. When men asso- 
ciate for mutual support and enjoyment, they renounce certain 
of their natural rights, and their individual independence in cer- 
tain things. Religion, morality, order, and law, are essential ; 
and we have a right to demand and extort conformity to them, 
or the departure of those who will not conform. He who is 
prepared to let the infidels advance one step, must concede 
to them the whole ground: :f a man has a right to try to shake 
the belief of his neighbor’s wife in the sanctity of the marriage 
vow, he has a right to seduce her from him ; if he has a right to 
rail against virtue, he has a right openly to encourage vice, and 
by music and dancing and feasting, to add to the force of his 
reasonings ; if he may call in question the rights of property, he 
may lay his hands on what he can get; if he has a right to per- 
suade the poor and ignorant, that laws are made only to oppress 
them, he has a right to excite them to riot, and to lead them on 
to break open prisons, and let out the persecuted men who are 
not thieves, but only dividers of property. 

Are we prepared to go this length? Surely not; and if 
not, then let us put a stop to the advance of the atheistical and 
agrarian party, as a party, at once. 

And now comes the momentous question, how shall we act — 
how oppose the enemy — with what weapons shall we fight ? 
‘These questions are of grave import ; the difficulties are exceed- 
ingly great ; but the danger is pressing, and must be met. The 
questions must be answered, and the very difliculty of choosing 
our method of action should incite to attention. But before ad- 
vising any method of action, we will state summarily the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the infidels ; and the extent, organization, and 
instruments of their party. 

They deny the existence of a God ; and often in language too 
blasphemous and offensive to be quoted. 


To our mind, there is not the shadow of evidence in support of the existence of 
a god independent of the great whole, all nature, the universe. Indeed such a god 
is the veriest chimera that ever swayed the fancy of mortals.* 


It is plain that the notion of a God’s existence is founded alone on the impres- 
sions which nature itself has made on the mind of uninformed men.t 


Their doctrines degrade man to a level with the brutes ; for 
they deny to him an immortal soul. 


26. If man has more of reason than any other animal, it is because he has 
greater wants and faculties. 


_ 28. The soul is the only principle of sensibility. To think, to suffer, to enjoy — 
is to feel. When the body, therefore, ceases to live, it cannot exercise sensibility. 


* Boston Investigator, Nov. 7, 1834. t Bible of Reason, chap. xii. verse 58. 
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Where there are no senses there can be no ideas. The soul only perceives by 
means of the organs ; how then is it possible for it to feel after their dissolution.* 


Adieu to all the anxious fears 

Of never ending future years, 

In future worlds unknown ; 
While others fancy, like a dream, 
A future world to us unseen 
We’ll cultivate our own. 


The manner, in which they rail at Christianity and legal en- 
actments for its support, may be judged of from the following 
specimens — Alluding to a regulation, adopted by some young 
men emigrating to the West, that all who joined them ‘ should 
be willing to support the Institutions of the Gospel according to 
their faith,’ a Free Inquirer writes in the following disgusting and 
profane language; — 


A god who makes choice of a horde of demoralizing minions, such as compose 
the Plymouth Emigrating Society, even if he existed, should never have our hom- 
age. We would sooner be eternally than we would sink ourself to the 
level of his vile caitiffs and psalm-singing slaves who thus proscribe their fellow 
citizens. A-premium is offered for hypocricy. A man must put on the swaddling 
clothes of religion, or he is denied the right of citizenship. Is this the religion 
that humbly presents itself to the understanding of all men? Is this the religion 
whose charity measures the expanse of the heavens, and ‘ whose mercy endureth 
forever’? Or is it the religion that rears its brazen front from its own native filth 
and pollution, and boasts its pretensions to credit and support over right’ and 
truth’s liberal principles? Show us one of its blessings, and we will show you a 
thousand evils of its own as the counterpart. No evil so great but good may result 
from it ; but never was there an evil from which 8o little good has emanated as 
from religion. 





Even at the present day, in the cities of the United States, where men pretend 
to call themselves free, such is the religiously debased and enslaved state of men, 
that booksellers, whatever may be their own opinions, are afraid, openly, to offer a 
book for sale: which, setting forth the truth of Nature, might give umbrage to the 
scholastic interestedness, aristocratic wealth, and loutish bigotry, which are com- 
bined in the work of yet preserving the rotten mummied religion of the cursed and 
vulgar holy bible. 


A cursed joke that—that priests of imposture and their followers should ar- 
rogate sacred reverence for their deceptive foolishness, and raise the cry of shame 
against the man of sense, who is courageous enough to encounter their Christian 
ruffianism.§ 


In the works of the Infidels, Christians are called ‘ rabble fol- 
lowers of Jesus’; ‘coward hypocrites’; ‘fanatic slaves’ ; and 
the Blessed Jesus, whom Christians regard as Mediator, and 
love as Saviour, is styled ‘a seditious fanatic and magician, a 
miracle monger, an encourager of intemperance, a liar and de- 
ceiver.’ 


* Bible of Reason. Part II. chap. ii. verses 26 and 28. 
t National Hymns. [Boston Stereotype Edition.] By Abner Kneeland. Dox- 
ology No. vii. 
t Boston Investigator, Nov. 14, 1834. 
§ Boston Investigator. 
VOL VIII. 8 
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They degrade the female character ; they aim a deadly blow 
at the sanctity of the marriage contract ; they diminish the induce- 
ment to a life of chastity and virtue. The Bible of Reason, 
Part LI. chap. xii. verse 72, says, ‘ When a comely girl takes a 
devout turn, I can scarcely help thinking it is only for want of 
some handsome young fellow to whisper it out of her in the 
course of a week, and put anything he pleases in its place.’ _ 

The tendency of Infidel writers in England, whose doctrines 
are followed here, has been to lessen, if not entirely to annul the 
legal force of the marriage contract. The time has hardly come 
when the Free Inquirer dare avow it here. he officiating 
preacher in this city, however, has said to individuals of undoubted 
veracity, that he would have no other marriage bond than the will 
of the parties. He now tries to skulk from this ; but in his 
Evidences, 3d edition, p. 194, he says, 

There should be no laws in relation to marriage. Itis a civil contract between 
the parties, which stands upon the same basis as all other civil contracts, which 
are binding so long as the parties mutually agree and no longer. ‘The parties who 
make the contract can dissolve it at pleasure by mutual consent. But if the parties 


cannot agree to separate by mutual consent, then it is necessary to call in a third 
party, or one more, as referees or arbitrators, not to bind the parties together, for, 


in relation to matrimony, that is impossible, where affection does not bind them ; 


but, to say on what terms they shall separate. 


They diminish the inducements to a life of sobriety and chas- 
tity, by degrading the standard of virtue ; and by striving to coun- 
teract and defeat nature in her laws, for the limitation of the 
appetites, by affixing penalties to their indulgence. 

The Bible of Reason, Part I. chap. xii. verse 149, says — 


No indulgence is an evil in itself; that only is to be esteemed such, which is 
followed by a greater mortification and uneasiness than are compensated for by the 
satisfaction of its enjoyment. 

Verse 150. The harm of pleasure is not felt in its enjoyment, but vice is de- 
testable for its consequences. 

Verse 151. Virtue is appreciated for the pleasure it produces. 


They have books, giving directions for the gratification of ani- 
mal desire without fear of the natural consequences, false and 
insufficient, indeed, as every scientific man knows, which purport 
to be effectual, and which are sold for filthy lucre by the priest, 
and others high in authority among them. 

This statement was made in our first article, and has been de- 
nied by Kneeland and his followers. We repeat the assertion, 
and we have furnished ourself with proofs of its truth. It is un- 
necessary to quote the disgusting details ; we will not stain our 
pages with them. For a full and satisfactory proof of our posi- 
tion, we need only refer to a work called Moral Physiology, 
_ in New-York by Wright & Owen, and sold by Abner 

neeland, in Boston. We would refer also to the Investigators 
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for July, 1831, in one of which, the whole doctrine, illustrated 
by the work just mentioned, is compressed into a single sentence 
of the most degrading profligacy. 

The Free Inquirers make open and undisguised efforts to stir 
up the passions of the poor against the rich ; and they propose 
means to remove what they call ‘the tyranny of the rich.’ 
Speaking of combinations to extort higher prices, they say — 


This species of remedy does not apply to the labor of the agriculturist only ; but 
to every mechanical profession in Boston. They ought to combine together and 
compel the rich to do them justice, and pay the full value of their labor or products. 
This course would make every thing right with the poor ; for it would compel the 
rich to act honorably and justly, and put a stop to all religion, and all its chimeras 
which we see benefit the rich only.* " 

To the same men who interpret these laws of other days, and make us obey 
them, we have entrusted the general business of the government — and we are 
now reaping the reward of our negligence. Whilst we have been hard at work, 
the rich men, the ambitious men—the lawyers, the non-producers— have set 
traps, by means of law making, to deprive us of the fruits of our labor. 

* * * * * * * 

To a Republican people, no truth should be more plain than this — laws that we 

cannot understand were never made for us, and it is our duty to abolish them.t 


I now declare to you, and to the world, that Man, up to this hour, has been in 
all parts of the earth, a slave to a Trinity of the most monstrous evils, that could 
be combined to inflict mental and physical evil upon his whole race. I refer to 
Private or Individual property — absurd and irrational systems of Religion — 
and Marriage, founded on individual property, combined with some one of these 
irrational systems of religion. 


Such, then, is the creed of the Atheistical party ; such are 
the doctrines, which they trumpet through numerous _press- 
es ; which they promulgate from their miscaled pulpits ; which 
they inculcate by precept, and strive to live up to in example. 
Now what shall men, who believe them to be destructive of the 
social and moral dignity of the race, do to oppose them? Shall 
they call in the aid of the law? No; for although society has, 
by every consideration of self-preservation, the same right to 
punish the propagators of these doctrines, as it has to punish rob- 
bers and felons ; although there are among them men whom our 
reason, and their own consciences, pronounce more worthy of 
the gibbet or the cell, than some poor wretches, whom momen- 
tary passion leads to crime, —still, there are very few cases 
where direct legal prosecution has not the tendency to spread the 
prosecuted creed. We would refrain, then, from prosecution, 
in most cases ; not because the eternal principles of justice, and 
the conditions on which men are admitted to the advantages of 
society, would not warrant it— but because it would be productive 


of little good. 


* Boston Investigator, Nov. 14, 1834. 
t Political Catechism. Printed by the publisher of the Investigator. 
t Robert Owen’s Declaration of Mental Independence. 
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We have already said, that we would not argue with those who 
assert absurdities ; but we would not neglect to address the 
reason and moral principles of man. We believe, nay ! we know, 
that the existence of a God, the truths of religion, the beauty of 
morality, the necessity of order, are all clear and self-evident to 
a pure and enlightened mind ; and it is light and purification 
which the public mind requires. ‘The roots of thé evil lie far 
beneath the surface. We might shut up every Atheistical chapel, 
imprison every active Atheist, break every infidel press, and 
still not effect the object ; for we should have still to enlighten, 
purify, and elevate the moral and inte)lectual nature of society. 
Let us hurry on, then, the car of education — let it not stop a 
moment, or it will sink in the mid-way morass ere it reaches 
firm ground ; let not the people rest with the ‘dangerous little’ 
knowledge ; they have ascended just so far as to be in the region 
where clouds and vapors dim and distort the moral vision — 
let them mount to the summit, where the glorious sun of truth 
shews the beauty and perfection, by shewing the design and 
ORDER of all things. 

But it is not merely to fabricate the instruments for pouring 
and pouring knowledge into the never-filled vessel of the hu- 
man mind ; it is not merely to build schools, and print books, 
and teach facts, that we are called upon; there is a higher, 
more important, and oh! far more difficult task to accomplish. 
Let us overcome the prejudices of society, —let us break down 
the artificial distinctions of classes, as much as may be — let not 
a man’s passport to our confidence or our intimacy be his wealth, 
or his parentage, but his intelligence, and his moraL wortH. The 
laboring man, who is intelligent and honest, and who has his own 
self-respect — be his gains ever so small, be his garb ever so 
coarse, be his hand ever so hard — feels beating within his bosom 
a proud heart which tells him, and tells him truly, that he is 
peer to the proudest and richest in the country ; and that heart 
may be filled with confidence and affection, or with envy and 
bitterness, as it is treated with respect or with contumely. 

Parents, too, have a solemn duty to fulfil by personal attention 
to the education of their children ; not to their schooling alone, 
not to the acquisition of knowledge merely, but to their moral 
education, and to their habits. ‘The doors of the temples of vice 
are wide open— music and dancing invite them to enter. 

Masters and mistresses have a solemn duty to fulfil towards 
their apprentices and servants ; they are to become their friends 
and advisers ; they are to watch as well over their morals as their 
manners ; they are to see not only that they read, but to know 
what they read ; they should carefully guard against the blasphe- 
mous, disorganizing, and lewd pamphlets, which are distributed 
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by the Infidels, and often gratuitously.* If the higher motives 
of humanity, and a love for the human race be not enough to in- 
duce masters to treat those who serve them, as fellow-men should 
be treated ; let the consideration that these are the representatives 
of a party, on which the order of society, and the security »f pro- 
perty depend, which possesses more real power than any other, 
and which is de facto the dominant power in the land. 

But, lastly, there is yet another mode of treating the Infidels, 
which we would earnestly recommend to be put fully, sternly, 
and immediately into practice. It is to bring the whole moral 
force of society to bear upon them, and to reform or silence them. 
There are among them, leaders, men of worldly substance, men 
who still yield that tribute of hypocricy which vice pays to virtue, 
men who are dealt with upon "Change, and received into society : 
let them be known, let the finger of scorn be pointed ‘at them ; let 
us notice them only by the look of contempt; let the merchant 
erase their names from his books ; let females close the doors of 
their drawing-rooms to them, as they would to blacklegs and 
swindlers. 

Will they raise the cry of persecution? ‘They cannot ; for 
they are the persecutors— they are the agressors ; and it is the 
Christian, the pious, peaceful Christian, whose God they blas- 
pheme, whose religion they insult, whose social ties they would 
sever, whose wife and daughter they would make common pro- 
perty, whose sons they would corrupt, whose possessions they 
would divide, — it is he, who has to complain of aggression and 
insult, and who is bound to maintain his religion and his social 
relations. 

We put the case solemnly to our merchants, — Are you Chris- 
tians ? do you believe it to be your duty to uphold, by every 
means in your power, religion and morality, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the words? If so, how can you deal with men who 
openly ridicule and assail the one, and directly attack the other ? 
We see men among you (and we may yet name them) who hire 
the poor tool that officiates at the Federal Street orgies, who 
speculate upon his ravings, by exacting six cents ahead from his 
hearers, and who receive twenty-five cents from every young 
man and woman (we beg their pardon — they let in a pair for 
thirty-seven and a half cents) who come to dance, and carry out 
the precepts they receive on Sundays, at the weekly balls on 
Wednesdays. We allude not to the proprietors of the building ; 
we do not know that they are to blame; but we allude to 
those men who are basely pandering to the evil passions of the 
poorer class for money —ay, for money—to men who are 

° 


*Copies of one of the Infidel pamphlets, containing the most revolting senti- 
ments, were lately sent gratuitously to many thousand persons in this State. 
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among you, merchants, whose names are in your ledgers — and 
with whom you are in daily communication. It cannot be that 
you know them ; if you did, you would feel and say as we do — 
sooner be our right hand withered, than receive, in a Judas 
grasp, that of men who are more despicable than the bold pirate, 
or the open robber. 

We take leave of this painful subject for the present ; we 
shall, however, resume it, unless some able champion shall step 
4nto the field ; but we do most earnestly hope some such will ap- 
pear, for we do not feel competent to manage a subject of such 
momentous interest. We were perfectly aware, before com- 
mencing it, that we were rendering ourself liable to a torrent of 
scurrilous, personal abuse, and yet we would not skulk under the 
cover of an anonymous article, or false signature, but gave the 
little weight our name would carry. ‘The abuse which we fore- 
saw, has begun ; it will, we doubt not, be continued— but we 
regard, it as we should the bayings of dogs scared from some foul 
prey ; nay, we shall rejoice in what we have done, ‘if perchance 
our feeble but sincere efforts, to put society on its guard against 
an insidious foe, have been successful. S. G. H. 





SONNET. 


Oh, that along the rolling waves of Time 

My memory might be wafted — and my name, 
Mingled forever with harmonious rhyme, 

Swell some faint cadence from the trump of Fame ! 
Could I such refuge from oblivion claim, 

And know my lyre could yield some living tone ; 
Then, all unconscious of the praise or blame, 
Which o’er my deeds the Present may have thrown, 
I should be happy in my waking dream, 

My dream of Fame ! one star would be mine own, 
In beauty from the Future’s sky to gleam — 

One scarce-heard voice be mine, and mine alone. 
Though dark the storm oer Being’s changeful sea, 
That light would shine, that music sound for me ! 


Park BENJAMIN. 
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SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S VISIT TO CORK. 


BY A FRIEND AND COUNTRYMAN, 


Forty years had elapsed since Knowles, when a boy, de- 
parted from his native city. In the spring of 1834, an engage- 
ment having been offered him by his friend, Mr. Seymour, then 
lessee of the George’s Street theatre ; about the commencement 
of May, his natal month, Mr. Knowles embarked at Bristol, and 
after a very smooth and quick passage arrived in Cork. His 
two sons, Brinsley and George, accompanied him. 

He had contemplated the visit with all the freshness of boy- 
hood’s feelings — kept under check, however, by the experience 
of maturity. Disappointment, as we have heard him say, had 
been his familiar acquaintance so long, that her face never took 
him by surprise — he had learned to smile at seeing it. Accord- 
ingly, he had kept the adage —‘a prophet,’ &c. — continually 
in his mind. He stood upon what must be admitted to be a 
proud and enviable eminence. His merits, as a dramatist — 
long disputed by a portion of the London press, notwithstanding 
the success of Virginius, Gracchus, Tell, and Alfred — had been 
at last set at rest by the production of the Hunchback. The 
palm was now conceded to him by all. Diurnals and periodicals 
vied with one another in their encomiums. ‘The first place 
among the dramatist$ of his age was awarded him. He had 
proved himself an actor too, as well as an author. How would 
his native city receive her long absent son ? 

It was fortunate for him, that he had endeavored to moderate 
his expectations on this head. Cork is not an affluent city. 
His visit was made at a very unfavorable time — at a season 
when there is hardly any traffic going on between the country and 
the town — the dead time of the year, when business is almost 
entirely at a stand, and money, consequently, scarce. Although 
supported by Miss Jarman, a very accomplished and interesting 
actress, as well as a young lady of the most amiable private char- 
acter, he fulfilled an engagement of thirteen nights with small ac- 
cession to his funds. On the night of his first appearance, the 
theatre was little more than one fourth full ; and even at his ben- 
efit, notwithstanding the activity of several warm-hearted young 
fellows, who formed themselves into a committee for the occa- 
sion, the receipts fell considerably short of what the house would 
contain. 

But let it be recorded of the aristocratic gentry of Cork — let 
it be recorded to the credit of that class, that they stood consist- 
ently aloof. Not an individual among them but one vouchsafed 
a visit to their townsman. The door of his lodgings and the 
door of the theatre, were alike uusaluted by the compliment of 
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their footsteps. And why should it have been otherwise ? ‘They 
or their fathers had persecuted the elder Knowles. How could 
the son look for a welcome from them ? Forty-two years before 
was the father of the dramatist the head of the most flourishing 
seminary in Cork. He dared to think as his cousin, the late 
R. B. Sheridan—as Fox and Grey did, upon the subject of 
the French Revolution. He must be crushed! The tories of 
Cork — the bigoted — the intolerant — the unsparing — and, un- 
fortunately, the influential — united, heart and voice, in denouncing 
him as a man unfit to be entrusted with the education of youth. 
In a week, every form in his school was stripped. His ruin was 
irretrievable in his native land: he was compelled to quit that 
land and go with his wife and three children to England — there 
to begin the world anew ! 

But the dramatist had that within him, which made his first 
visit to his native city, after so long an absence from it, a suffi- 
ciently interesting one. Every street was an old play-fellow to 
him, whose face he knew the moment he looked upon it. He 
had forgotten nothing — he required no guide. His grandfather’s 
house —the house in which his father lived —the houses of 
several of his father’s friends were perfectly familiar to him. He 
knew at a glance, coming unexpectedly upon it, the chapel to which 
his nurse had taken him to see mass performed for the soul of 
the Queen of France. It was the same with a church, to which 
he was allowed to go one evening, when his sister’s music-master 
took her, and a party of young ladies, to hear the organ. ‘To 
find out the cottage in which he had been nursed — it stood in a 
row with several others, exactly of the same appearance — would 
have been an easy thing, had not a large stone, which stood at 
the door, been removed. He went into the garden and saw the 
stump of an old tree, which had been cut down. ‘ Ah!’ cried 
he, ‘ There is the old elder tree! Is it not?’ It was the re- 
mains of it. His memory, or rather his heart, was full of the 
pictures of his boyhood. 

But it was not streets and roads and houses and trees alone, 
that he remembered. ‘The woman, ‘ that watched o’er his child- 
hood,’ was still living. To her care and tenderness, under Pro- 
vidence, he was indebted for his life, which, until he was six 
years old, was an object of the greatest doubt and solicitude — so 
delicate was his constitution. Upon her was his first call ; not 
because — as it is stated in a memoir recently circulated in this 
country — not because he did not remember any one else in 
Cork, but because she was worth all Cork to him. Her name 
was Carey. He found her comfortably situated in a kind and 
worthy family, by whom, out of respect for her fidelity, as a dry- 
nurse, she was treated as a friend — even sitting at table with 
them. Another high gratification awaited him, in renewing his 
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acquaintance with his old writing-master, a gentleman of the name 
of Mitchell, then in his ninety-fifth year—as straight as a lath, with 
an eye still bright and glancing. He enjoyed, also, the satisfac- 
tion of meeting with an old friend of his family — a Dr. Mann — 
an excellent hearted man, as he says, who had often dandled the 
dramatist on his knee. A gentleman, too, of the name of 'Trav- 
ers, who had been intimate with his father, was extemely atten- 
tive to him. 

Mr. Knowles had forgotten to provide himself with letters of 
introduction. A friend, however, more thoughtful of him than 
he was of himself, made up for the omission, and immediately 
sent a packet of them after him. By means of these letters, he 
made the acquaintance of one of the first mercantile gentlemen 
in Cork —a Mr. Murphy ; as well as that of several of the Ro- 
man Catholic pastors of that City. ‘This, we have heard him 
say, was a source of great gratification to him, both on account 
of the hospitality with which he was treated, and of the opportu- 
nity with which it furnished him of denouncing, from personal 
knowledge, the calumnies, which the enemies of civil and reli- 
gious freedom so industriously circulated to the prejudice of the 
clergymen of the native Irish church — of which establishment, 
Mr. Knowles, it must be remarked, is not a member. 

His clerical friends took him to a monastery, where he enjoyed 
the delightful spectacle of several hundreds of poor boys, occu- 
pied in receiving grathitous instruction from the Friars — men, 
as he describes, of meek and modest deportment. ‘The schools 
were conducted on the Lancastrian principle — only the course 
was more extensive than what is usually adopted in the parent 
seminary and its branches. Several of the boys were far ad- 
vanced in the classics and in mathematics. ‘They all looked 
healthy and happy. ‘There were bare feet enough to be sure, 
as well as variegated coats; but not a hand or a face that was 
not ‘ as clean as a new sixpence.’ 

But what made the greatest impression upon him, was his visit to 
the Ursuline Convent ; which, he says, he no sooner entered than 
instead of the gloom and stillness which he anticipated, he saw 
nothing but cheerfulness —‘certainly sedate — and the bustle of 
business. ‘The fair recluses were engaged in superintending the 
education of a number of young persons of their own sex. Ev- 
ery accomplishment, that could fit a young woman for gracefully 
entering the world, was taught there. He saw the most credit- 
able specimens of drawing ; witnessed performances, both vocal 
and instrumental, of the very best description ; and was delighted 
at the proficiency of the pupils in geography, history, &c. &c. 
And there were little faces, fresh and clear with the satisfaction 
of healthful occupation, pleasingly conducted — anything but the 
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care and fag and weariness, which he had frequently remarked in 
the inmates of the lay boarding-school. 

Two of the sisterhood conducted him and his friends over the 
building — two unaffected, talented, and well-educated women. 
Nothing of the sombre about them, except the convent dress. 
Placid, polite, communicative — speaking and moving with the 
tongue and foot of life !—the serenity of consummate satisfac- 
tion! Nothing that indicated the feeling of a profession forced — 
an obligation regretted —a loss—a sacrifice! Upon taking 
leave, one of the ladies, with whom Mr. Knowles more particu- 
larly conversed, remarked to him, that they were not unacquaint- 
ed with his plays — that they intended to have extracts from one 
of them — William ‘Teil — recited at the approaching examina- 
tion of their pupils. She understood, she said, that he was on 
the point of embarking for America. She wished him all pros- 
perity, and would pray for his safety ; and for his happiness, 
both temporal and eternal. She hoped he would not forget his 
native city —- and that, when he thought of it, he would also give 
a thought to the Ursuline Convent —and to the Recluse of the 
Rock ! 

Mr. Knowles had every reason to be grateful to his clerical 
friends. He found them as hospitable as they were liberal and 
enlightened. He spent a great deal of his time with them, and 
often threatens to denounce Doctors O’Connor, Fleming, Sulli- 
van, Daly, and O’Shea, to the Pope, for keeping company with 
a play-wright — a play-actor, and a heretic! By the last named 
gentleman, he was flattered in a manner singularly gratifying to 
his feelings. No sooner was his name pronounced by the friend 
who took him to Dr. O’Shea’s, to deliver his letter of introduc- 
tion, than the face of the Doctor colored up with satisfaction. 
He advanced, and grasping him by both hands, told him that 
there was not a man in the United Kingdom whom he should be 
more proud and happy to see — and then, taking a case from his 
waistcoat pocket, presented to him a card, addressed to the dra- 
matist, and which he had just prepared with a view of making 
him a call. He had read, he assured him, all his plays except 
the last — The Beggar of Bethnall Green—and, only a day or two 
before, he had been the mover of an order for the procuring of 
that comedy for a literary society, of which he was a member. 

In his native city, Mr. Knowles had a taste too, of true old 
Irish hospitality, in the instance of a family of the name of 
Barry, with whom he became intimate through a slight acquaint- 
ance with some of its members. ‘his family made party after 
party for him—regaled him in the country as well as in the 
town, and finally laid an embargo upon his two sons, which was 
not taken off until, having finished engagements in Limerick and 
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Clonmell, Mr. Knowles wrote to Cork, entreating that the 
boys might be allowed to join him Dublin, preparatory to his 
embarking for Liverpool. 

In short, though disappointed in some respects, Mr. Knowles 
speaks of his return to his native city as a thing to be treasured 
among his sweetest recollections. 





OUR AFFAIRS WITH FRANCE. 


Tue evils of the existing dynasty are not yet consummated. 
Our merchants and manufacturers have not yet suffered suffi- 
ciently from the blessings of government. Scciety has not yet 
been sufficiently shocked by proscription, by usurpation, by vio- 
lence, by menace, by corruption. ‘The cup is not yet full. 
The catalogue is not yet complete. ‘I’o domestic dissention, 
and the bitterness of party animosity, we are to add, in all human 
probability, the calamity of foreign war ; a war, idly, rashly, and 
wantonly induced. 

The French government owed monies to the United States, 
as an indemnity for spoliations committed upon our commerce 
during the convulsions which ushered in the present century, and 
shook Europe, and the world, to its centre. ‘The French Ex- 
ecutive acknowledged the debt, and became party to a treaty in 
which it promised to pay a liquidated sum. ‘The treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies for its approval, with a view 
of securing the requisite appropriations to carry it into effect. 
A debate ensued in the Chamber. Many members entertained 
an impression that the ministers had been deceived, and had 
stipulated to pay what was not reasonably due. Arguments were 
brought forward, which might well incline a disinterested person 
to doubt as to some of the concessions of the government. A full, 
temnevate, and able discussion of the whole subject ensued ; our 
claims were fairly advocated, with zeal and eloquence, on the 
part of the minister, who had allowed them ; they were com- 
bated with equal zeal and eloquence, by members who thought 
they had reason to dispute their justice. It resulted in the rejec- 
tion of the Bill to carry articles of the ‘Treaty into effect, by a vote 
of one hundred and seventy-six to one hundred and sixty-eight. 
Much excitement prevailed at we time, and the Chamber imme- 
diately adjourned. 

Now, in all this, we have no dais that the Chamber acted in 
good faith ; that its members honestly intended to pay all that 
was honestly due, and were resolved not to pay a cent more. 
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We have little doubt that they acted on the professed sentiment 
of our present administration, ‘to a$k nothing that is not clearly 
right, and to submit to nothing that is wrong.’ Jf that sentiment 
be laudable in President Jackson, it is equally praiseworthy in the 
Chamber of Deputies. They had a constitutional and legal 
right to reject the treaty of the ministers, if they considered it 
unjust ; they were bound to do so, by every impulse of honor 
and patriotism. Objections were started in the course of that 
debate, which might well make it the duty of the Chamber to 
take more time ; to insist on a delay, until the objections could 
be removed, and the difficulties explained —and all this too, 
without subjecting themselves to the charge of ill faith. 

The King of France promised to pay money — with the pro- 
viso, of course, which most kings must make, that his subjects 
would give him the wherewithal to pay. ‘The representatives of 
the people veto the treaty of their monarch. Must both king 
and people have acted with a fraudulent intent? ‘The people of 
the United States, through their representatives, grant a re- 
charter to an existing corporation ; subject, of course, to the 
will of the executive. ‘The President puts his veto on the grant 
of Congress. Is there any ill faith in this difference of two 
branches of government ? Can the corporation accuse Congress 
of deception and injustice, because their charter is not confirmed ? 
Can our government justly accuse, or fairly suspect Louis Phil- 
lipe of a designed fraud, because the Chamber of Deputies desire 
time to investigate his agreement to pay money, before they fur- 
nish him the money which he has agreed to pay ? 

Still, however, France owes us money, and we must get it. 
Under the circumstances as above described, with the assurance 
on the part of the King and his ministers, of a strong desire to 
pay the whole amount of the claims — and the intention to urge 
their immediate settlement strongly on the Chamber of Depu- 
ties — what course ought our government to pursue? What 
course has it pursued ? 

The very course of all others, that must prevent a settlement 
of the claims ; and which places this country in an awkward po- 
sition, if it do not by war compel a settlement. A menace is 
thrown out. The Chamber of Deputies is told by our Presi- 
dent, ‘if you do not pay, I will make you. I shall advise my 
Congress to grant me power to issue letters of marque, and my 
ships of war and privateers shall cut off your commerce in every 
sea.” For what purpose was this menace thrown out? It could 
not have been to effect a settlement. Will the French Chamber 
of Deputies, in the eyes of all Europe, place themselves under 
the suspicion of being driven into the execution of a treaty, 
whose justice they had previously denied ? To avoid the shadow 
of such a suspicion, would they not be justified in assuming a 
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hostile attitude, and telling our government that they had placed 
the matter on an entirely new basis ? 

Was the threat thrown out as a salvo to national honor ? 
Either the national honor has been stained, or it has not been. 
If we have been wronged or insulted, there is no time to be lost 
in punishing the wrong-doer. War should be at once declared. 
Every hour that we delay, adds to the weight of our disgrace. 
If we have not been injured, is it not uncourteous and unjust to 
an old ally, to accuse her openly of a desire and intention to 
commit injustice ? Js it not most unbecoming in the chief ma- 
gistrate, to recommend prospective legislation on an anticipated 
injury ? 

And what kind of prospective legislation? Is a course ad- 
vised, that is likely to answer the purposes designed by all retalia- 
tory measures — to benefit ourselves, and injure our enemies ? 
Not at all. The inhabitants of the United States will be the only 
large sufferers, by the adoption of the system of reprisals. 
France has a small commercial marine, but a numerous and well- 
appointed navy ; we’ have a small, though skilful and gallant navy, 
but a commerce that whitens every sea with its sails. In a fair 
contest then, which would suffer the most severely ? The nation 
which has the largest amount of property exposed. For every 
dollar which France has exposed, the United States have thous- 
ands. France will be comparatively a small loser, while the 
planters, and merchants, and manufacturers of this country, will 
have a great market closed upon them, and will be open in every 
part of the globe to the depredations of cruisers and pirates of 
every name and nation uncer Heaven. 

The national prosperity will be sadly and suddenly arrested: 
but this will be hy no means the greatest evil. Is there nothing 
in the privateering system recommended by the President, which 
tends to demoralize and degrade our people ? ‘To foster the too 
prevailing spirit of violence; to feed rapacity, to beget crime ? 
Is it not calculated to inflame a thirst for rapine, to aggravate a 
passion for plunder ? On what principles is privateering usually 
conducted ? From a desire of gain, not honor ; of profit, not 
renown ; to swell the leaf of a ledger, not to inscribe a page of 
honorable history. Must not such a system, pursued for any 
length of time, leave the morals of any nation in a worse state 
than it found them ? 

We do not hesitate, then, to pronounce the suggestion of the 
President, in every respect unworthy and injudicious ; unworthy, 
because it is a gross attack on the integrity and honor of a nation 
which was our earliest ally, and to which we have been attached 
by no ordinary relations of amity ; injudicious, because it must 
frustrate the very purpose for which it was intended, and beause it 
proposes an ineffectual remedy for an evil which, in all probability, 
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it cannot but induce. If the Chamber of Deputies have not yet 
confirmed the treaty, we can anticipate only a most awkward and 
ridiculous dilemma. It will refuse to grant the stipulated indem- 
nity. The President then must follow up his menace. ‘Then will 
come the system of reprisals, the consequent shock to our na- 
tional industry and enterprise, and the ultimate loss of the whole 
amount of our claims. If he recede from his position, he will 
be subject to the charge of having thrown out a threat which he 
lacked the ability to carry into execution. 

To what then may be reasonably attributed the course of the 
President? ‘To the spirit of quarrel and violence which has 
marked every measure of his administration ; to a passion for 
renown, an unsatisfied appetite for GLory. Having exhausted 
all the sources of domestic excitement, he seeks a new theatre for 
the indulgence of his passion and the display of his powers. 
This spirit must be checked, and peremptorily checked. ‘The 
stern and sober rebuke of a reflecting people must be put upon 
every measure, designed to invest him with additional military 
power. ‘The insane and wicked adulations of worthless syco- 
phants have swollen him with an idle admiration of his own per- 
sonal greatness. He has been told, day by day, in the columns 
of his official journal, that the battle of New-Orleans is the great- 
est triumph recorded in history, and that he is himself the great- 
est conqueror of the age in which he lives. He has imbibed 
adulation with every draught, and inhaled it in every breath — 
and the country may yet have reason to learn, from the saddest 
experience, thai as sycophancy, subservience to power, and 
popular delusion, did not disappear with the empire of Rome, 
so ambition, and unhallowed lust of glory and dominion have not 
been buried in the tomb of Cesar. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Discourse, pronounced at the Inauguration of the Author, as 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 
By Cornelius C. Felton, A. M. 


This is a beautiful production, full of instructive thoughts and views, expressed 
in choice and polished language. ‘The author shows himself to be among those 
scholars, whom he has happily described, as uniting a higher tone of criticism, a 
more searching spirit of analysis, with less pedantry and more taste, than belonged 






to the early c@@M@vators of classical literature. One turns with joy from the pro- 


verbi@rdullnessyof the old commentators upon the classics — the scholiasts and the 
later editors and'Ygofessors — to a neat and elegant view, illustrating some of the 
leading traits of Greek literature, like the present. It is like glancing from the 
barren rocks of Ithaca to the verdant sunlit plains of Arcadia. 

Such writers, as Bloomfield, the accomplished bishop of London, and Mr. Henry 
Coleridge, in England, and Mr. Felton, in our country, will do much to strip the 
classics of the repulsive garb, in which the pedantry and vain learning of the old 
scholars have arrayed them, They will also manifest, in the strongest possible 
manner — by their own living example — that elegance of taste, purity of diction, 
and freedom in the use of their native language, are entirely consistent with deep 
classical Jearning, and a continued devotion to its attainment. 

The present discourse shows that Mr. Felton has devoted himself to the classics in 
the true spirit. He loves Homer and Hesiod and Pindar, and that glorious triumvir- 
ate of genius, which adorned the Greek stage — by the side of which, either poetical 
triumvirate of ancient Rome ‘ pales its ineffectual fires’ — but he does not forget 
the works of the artist, or the literature of his own country. To ancient art, as 
manifested in works of sculpture, painting, and architecture, he has given particular 
attention, — and the importance of associating this with the study of the classics, 
forms an interesting topic of the present discourse. 

Mr. Felton is already favorably known to the literary public, by his beautiful 
edition of Homer’s Hiad, with Flaxman’s Hlustrations. 'The same taste and learn- 
ing, which characterize the present discourse, appear in the preface and notes to 
that. We look upon Mr. Felton’s labors in the field of classical literature, as des- 
tined to reflect honor upon our country, and to advance largely the means of edu- 


cation and intellectual pleasure. 


Mr. Cushing’s Eulogy on Lafayette. 


This is a very spirited performance. It begins with some appropriate remarks 
on the occasion that called the assembly together. ‘The orator then describes, in 
just and glowing language, the effects of posthumous honors paid to departed worth, 
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in stimulating the living to imitate the illustrious dead. These observations lead 
naurally to an analysis of the character of Lafayette, in which Mr. Cushing points 
out the peculiar marks which give an individuality to that illustrious man’s career, 
imineasurably above the level of most of his contemporaries. ‘This is accompanied 
or illustrated by a rapid history of the principal events in his life ; a sketch of the 
condition and characters of the American colonies at the time of his first arrival on 
these shores ; and the nature of the services he rendered to our nearly desperate 
cause. ‘The state of France, on Lafayette’s return from the United States, is set 
forth in a brief, but striking view. The effects of this state, added to the enthu- 
siastic excitement, caused by the final success of the arms, and the station, which 
the more than chivalrous exploits of Lafayette, and his spotless fame, gave to him, 
among his high-spirited but oppressed countrymen, are detailed in a narrative of 
unusual animation. Indeed the whole course of Lafayette, through the trying and 
tempting scenes of the French Revolution, is illustrated with a fervent love of the 
subject, and a thorough knowledge of all its bearings, equally honorable to the 
memory of the sage and hero, and to the abilities of the eulogist. And the same 
remarks may be applied to the sketch of the closing scenes of Lafayette’s long and 
glorious life. o 

The style of this discourse is full and flowing. The topics are selected with 
judgment, and the historical sketches are brought in skilfully for the purpose of 
exhibiting the character of the [lustrious Dead, in a strong and clear light. On 
the whole, we think this Eulogy presents a picture of Lafayette, drawn with re- 
markable power, propriety and knowledge. 





Boston Journal of Natural History, containing papers and com- 
munications read to the Boston Society of Natural History. 


The excellence of this interesting Journal will attract the public attention and 
the regard of scientific men to the Society, under whose direction it has been issued. 
This first number contains the Address of the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, on the 
opening of the Society’s new Hull; Remarks in defence of the Author of ‘ Birds 
of America’? — against certain attacks which had been made in England upon two 
particular descriptions given in the work of Mr. Audubon — and four valuable dis- 
sertations from Drs. Lewis, Gould and Jackson, and Amos Binney, jr. Esq. 

The illustrative plates are exceedingly well executed — particularly those of the 
sheil—the Fusus Aruanus— upon which Mr. Binney’s very correct and learned 
observations are made. As the chief objects of the institution of this Society were 
to inspire a taste for the study of Natural History, to afford the means of gratifying 
that taste, and of acquiring a knowledge of this important branch of science ; no 
better method could have been adopted than the publication of a Journal, like this, 
containing and preserving the papers read by members, or communications made at 
the meetings of the Society. 

Nearly four years have passed since a few gentlemen met together to found 
‘The Boston Society of Natural History.’ But in this period a great deal has been 
effected. A course of lectures, before the citizens of Boston, was so successful, 
and so numerously attended, that the Society were enabled to fit up an extensive and 
handsome hall in the new building of ‘the Institution for Savings ;’ and, by the 
generous contributions of its members, and the co-operation of zealous friends, to 
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fill their cabinet with a very valuable collection of specimens in every department 
of the science ; interesting not only to naturalists, but calculated to excite the ad- 
miration of the curious. The appearance of this Journal is the latest and the best 
indication of the prosperity of this Society ; in whose future welfare and ad- 
vancement, all true friends of learning must feel warmly interested. 


Hamlet, a Dramatic Prelude ; in Five Acts. By James Rush, 
M. D. Author of the * Philosophy of the Human Voice.’ 


We have written bad prose in our day, very bad, and no inconsiderable quantity 
of bad verse. We have read bad prose and bad verse written by other people ; 
rather worse, we think, than we have ever been guilty of ourselves. But of all the 
verse and prose, that was ever written, read, or imagined, we think the volume 
before us furnishes the most melancholy specimens. 

The preface has a distinguished air of learning and pedantry. In regard to the 
Doctor’s former work, it discourses as follows: ‘ By making the sure and unconten- 
tious Logic of the Senses, so to call it, the antipode to the fictional dialectic of the 
schools, I found I had set the happy result of that logic entirely out of sight, on the 
other side of the medical world.’ Hazardous as it may be, for an humble writer 
of simple English, to criticise a man who talks so profoundly of the ‘fictional dia- 
lectic’? of the schools, we must for once set our ignorance against the Doctor’s 
knowledge, and present the Dramatic Prelude to the Grand Jury of literature as a 
nuisance in verse. 

An English poet, of some celebrity in his day, once wrote a tragedy, which he 
called Hamlet ; Dr. Rush has undertaken to eclipse the memory of the old drama, 
by his present production. The dramatis persone are Hamlet, Polonius, Osric, 
Rosencrantz, and a few other names familiar somewhat to play-goers, but destined 
to a revived celebrity in the pages of a trans-Atlantic Shakspeare. The ‘ rythmus’ 
of the play, we are kindly informed, does ‘not altogether conform to the strict 
rule of iambic measure,’ but is something to the Doctor’s ear much more agreeable; 
he has had regard to time, and not to ‘ mere ictus.’ ‘Though I have freely used,’ 
says the poet, ‘ other prosodial feet that mingle agreeably with the iambic current, 
I have generally, except at grammatical pauses, where the harshness is less percep- 
tible, endeavored to avoid the shock produced by the reverse impression of the 
trochee. I have also avoided that customary, but unmeaning and awkward use of 
an iambus at the beginning of a line, after a supernumerary unaccented syllable at 
the end of a preceding line. Thus the reader will perceive that where the sentence 
is continuous, the order becomes trochaic, and is so carried on until the use of 
some trisyllabic foot restores the measure to the iambic succession. Though, to 
the ear, the whole is essentially iambic.’ 

Any one who has failed to be convinced by the Doctor’s theory of versification, 
cannot fail to be charmed and delighted by his practical accomplishment in the sci- 
ence, of which he so learnedly discourses. We will give one or two instances and 
leave the Doctor and his drama to the immortality that awaits both : 


The voice that sometimes 
Dialogues with self, now asks me what I 
Am. TI may indeed say —knave, yet add, how 
This old coin of character, worn smooth by turns 
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Of give and take in craftiness slips through the 
Careless fingers of the world: But then, to 
Be a murderer ; or which is no Jess, make 
Chance the villain, would be such new coinage 
In my sins, that laid close home on conscience, 
Might strike — in a fearful image there, and 
Press sharp edges on the public palm. 


"The air sits 
Not as goaler on his lips, to slam his 
Honest attendance back. Nor does he find the 
Pure and free-spread water of the heavens, by 
Wrangling sophisters caught up, to wash both 
Him and all to one tyrannic color of 


Opinion. 


These five things mayest 
Thou do with music : — Patronize it, — gape 
At it, — encore it, — be made deaf by it, — 
And pay for it : — but good society has 
Taught us for the sixth, —thou shalt not feel it. 


After reading the above passages, no one can deny that the Doctor excels 
Shakspeare as much in the beauty of his sentiments, as in the melody of his versi- 
fication. Could Shakspeare have talked so about ‘ trochees’, and ‘ iambuses’, and 
“fictional dialectics’? Never. He must yield to Dr. Rush. 


Travels in the Equatorial Regions of South America. By A. R. 
Terry, M. D. 


This is the work of an intelligent observer and agreeable writer. The author 
sailed from New-York for Jamaica in 1831. From Jamaica he went to Chagre, 
and thence to Panama. His journey was continued with but little interruption, 
until ke reached Guayaquil. His account of the manners and customs of this place 


is drawn up with some considerable detail, and is extremely interesting. After 
having spent some time here, our author set off for the interior, making his journey 
partly by river navigation, and partly over land, with mules. He describes the re- 
markable objects in the country he passes through, and mingles a good deal of sci- 
entific information relative to its natural productions. Iu this part of his journey, he 
passes the Chimborazo, the region of which he describes in a very lively manner. 
The city of Quito seems to have been the grand object of Mr. Terry’s expedition. 
He remained here ‘onger than in any other city, and goes at greater length into its 
history, curiosities, condition, manners, morals, &c. His observations bear marks 
of reflection and candor ; when he censures, he clearly does so on good and suffi- 
cient evidence, and when he praises, it is with hearty good will. 

There are many passages in this volume which shew a lively feeling for the 
beauty of fine scenery, and a ready power in describing it. ‘The sketches of the 
modes of travelling, the ascents of mountains, the bivouacs in the open air by 
night, and the aspects of night scenes, are given with distinctness, force, and graph- 
ic beauty. The style in general is pure and simple ; the scientific information 
interwoven with other matter is various and valuable ; and the historical sketches, 
and political views, have for most of his readers the charm of novelty besides their 
intrinsic merits, 
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A Charge of the Grand Jury of the County of Suffolk, for the 
County of Suffolk, at the opening of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston, on the first Monday of December, 4. D. 
1834. By Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, Judge of that Court. 


Judge Thacher has acquired much reputation from his Charges to different Grand 
Juries. It is his habit, we believe, every opening of the Municipal Court —that 
is, every time a Grand Jury commences its labors — to deliver, in charge to the new 
Grand Jury, some of the leading principles, which should govern them, in the course 
of their duties ; and also a statement of his views as to the law relating to some of 
the crimes, which particularly arrest the public attention, at the time in question. 
The present Charge embraces, among other interesting topics, an important consid- 
eration of the law of riots ; and of the propriety of remuneration, by the public, to 
individuals who have been losers by these disgraceful disturbances, The recent 
outrage at Charlestown has prepared every mind to give this subject an earnest at- 
tention ; and, we doubt not, Judge Thacher’s little pamphlet will be of essential 
service, in contributing to bring the public sentiment to a correct position. 


A Discourse on the professional Character and Virtues of the late 
William Wirt. By 8. L. Southard. 


This Discourse was delivered last winter in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, at the request of the members of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A long time elapsed, after its delivery, before its pub- 
lication ; and a long time after its publication, before it found its way to places as 
far north as Boston. It would seem as if the spirit of tardiness presided over its 
progress, 

It is pleasant to read the testimony of a man, like Mr. Southard, to the character 
and virtues of a man like Mr. Wirt. It is a stiking example of the laudari a viro 
laudato. Mr. Southard’s deserved reputation for talents will, however, hardly 
be forwarded by this production. It contains, indeed, a full and vivid sketch of the 
life of Mr. Wirt, and an animated eulogium upon his character ; but the reflections 
are generally trite, and the language, though strong and not wanting in variety of 
coloving, still lacks the graceful turn and smootliness which show exactness of taste 
and care of compositien. Ajj interested in the memory of Mr. Wirt should read 
this Discourse, unless they have access to the last number of the American Jurist, 
which contains a biographical notice of him, written much more to our mind than Mr. 
Southard’s. We should add, that this Discourse reads much better than it sounded 
when delivered. Of all the tedious hours, which we can summon to our mind in 
mu'titudinous numbers, none have left a stronger imprint than the two, during 
which we attempted to listen to Mr. Southard’s Discourse in the imposing hall of 
the Representatives at Washington, while the candles burned to their very sockets, 
threatening to leave the audience in the darkness of ‘ old night.’ 


Leiters to a Gentleman in Germany, written after a trip from 
Philadelphia to Niagara. Edited by Francis Lieber. 
These letters of Francis Lieber—~for we presume there can be no doubt as to 
the authorship — are written in a disconnected and discursive style. ‘They have 
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the air of a bad translation from the German, and abound in idiomatic expressions, 
wrought into seven-leagued sentences — often incomprehensible to the English rea- 
der. There are errors in grammatical construction, and in collocation and arrange- 
ment, which might have been easily corrected by a friend in a revision ; but there 
are, besides these, many meaningless passages which cannot be pardoned on ac- 
count of any ignorance of the language. Among those which stagger our conipre- 
hension, there occurs, in the delineation of a beauty — and, by the way, the editor 
is a devoted admirer of the fair sex, w preux chevalier of the first water, — this 
phrase ; ‘ her eyes — tempered with the gravity of perfection.’ A consumptive girl 
has ‘a pallid cheek, fanned and softened by the wings of inexorable Death.’ Such 
flights are worthy of the author of ‘the Fredoniad’, a gigantic epic, which has, it 
seems, fallen within the range of the far-seeking observation of the letter-writer. 

As a specimen of our author’s powers of discrimination, the serious parallel, which 
he institutes between Major Jack Downing and Junius, may be cited. * Downing’s 
letters cannot be compared to those of Junius,’ says he. Indeed ! we also incline 
to the same opinion. ‘Their styles at least are very dissimilar. Did the editor — or 
author — ever hear the tragedy of Bombastes Furioso? 'Though sublime, it ought 
not to be mentioned in the same day with Shakspeare’s Othello. In our estima- 
tion, it is a piece of ‘rank fustian !’ In the latter part of this octavo volume, the 
literary world are informed, that there is extant in Germany — in very choice Ger- 
man, no doubt, being the effusion of the letter-writer —a poem on Niagara! If 
the editor will favor the American public with a translation, we will promise ‘to 
bless the giver and not look the gift-horse in the mouth.’ 

But this is too absurd. The parallel of Jack Downing and Junius, and the poem 
on Niagara, however, both struck us as so swperlatively ridiculous —that we have 
referred to them, in preference to many similar absurdities. Such are, indeed, mi- 
nor errors, which we would cheerfuily pass over, as the mistakes and excusable 
egotism of a foreigner, were not the greater faults of the work so glaring. 

There is a constant attempt at learned display of curious information, and, with- 
out the shadow of a reason or any conceivable connection with the subject, anec- 
dotes of foreign travel and adventure are introduced. ‘There is a want of system 
throughout ; fact is related after fact ; story thrown in after story ; note tacked 
on to note ; in the most lamentable confusion. The familiar freedom of letters to 
a friend is no excuse for such unphilosophical disorder. The trials at wit are fail- 
ures ; the anecdotes are pointless — reminding us of Matthews’ o!d Scotch ledy’s 
story, which would be capital if there were any joke to it. 

The redeeming points of the work — we should be very glad to be able consci- 
entiously to record as many and as prominent beauties as we have faults —the re- 
deeming points are a few lively descriptions ; such, for instance, as the waking up 
of a great city in the early morning ; scenes on the field of Waterloo, and some 
others ; but, except these parts, it is difficult to run the eye over any one of these 
‘letters,’ without being convinced of the justice of that criticism, which condemns 
the foolish self-confidence and overweening self-conceit of the literary fop, who, 
under the pretence of giving to the world the productions of another, makes the 
most ridiculous exposure of personal vanity and false pretensions to various learning 
and versatile talents — totally inconsistent with the modesty of real worth and the 
dignity of true wisdom. 
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POLITICS AND 


DEPARTMENT Reports 

The most important political informa- 
tion of the month, being contained in the 
Reports of the Secretaries of the differ- 
ent departments of the General Govern- 
ment, we have given below a condensed 
view of each of these documents. 

Tue Navy Department. — The 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy re- 
presents that Department as being ina 
flourishing condition. 

Our naval force, six ships of the line, 
and seven frigates now building, for the 
completion of which, additional appropri- 
ations, to the amount of $1,527,640, will 
be required ; of five ships of the line, two 
frigates, and six sloops of war in ordi- 
nary, requiring repairs which will cost 
$1,362,000 in addition to the materials 
on hand, for that purpose ; and of one 
ship of the line, four frigates, eight sloops 
of war, and six schooners in commis- 
sion, —in all, twelve ships of the line, 
thirteen frigates, fourteen sloops of war, 
and six schooners. ‘The present arrange- 
ments of the department wi!l aflord the 
means of bringing into the service, as 
soon as it can probably be required, an 
additional force of five ships of the line, 
eleven frigates, seven sloops of war, and 
two schooners. 

Our vessels in commission during the 
past year have been employed, as here- 
tofore, in protecting our commerce in the 
Mediterranean, in the West Indies, on 
the coast of Brazil, and in the Pacific 
ocean. 

Our naval force, consisting of officers 
of all grades, seamen and boys, amounts 
to 6,072, and the Marine corps, under its 
new organization, will consist of 1,283, 
making a total of 7,355. 

The dry docks are said to have an- 
swered the most sanguine expectations ; 
and it is recommended that another be 
built at some intermediate point between 
Boston und Norfolk. New-York is sug- 


gested as affording greater advantages, 
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than are to be found elsewhere. It is 
also reconunended that authority be given 
to canstruct two or more Steam Batteries, 
and it is suggested that if the power of 
steam as a means of defence should pro- 
duce all the effects that may be justly 
anticipated, it will diminish, in some in- 
stances, the necessity of permanent for- 
tifications on our coasts, by substituting 
those which may be moved from place 
to place, as they may be wanted. 

it is urged in the Report, that the com- 
pensation of commanders of our ships on 
foreign stations is altogether inadequate 
to an honorable discharge of their duties. 
They are compelled to incur expenses 
beyond the amount of their pay and ra- 
tions, or decline to receive and return 
civilities uniformly offered to them on 
such stations, and upon which our friend- 
ly relations with other nations, may, in 
some degree, depend, 

It is recommended that the marine bar- 
racks be placed without the boundaries 
of the different Navy Yards, with which 
they may be connected. ‘This arrange- 
ment will cause but little additional ex- 
pense to Government, and will conduce 
to the discip!ine and harmony of the offi- 
cers and men of the Navy, and of the 
Marine corps. 

A detailed account is given of the state 
of the Navy Pension Fund, and of the 
nuniber of pensioners relieved. ‘The in- 
come of this fund, arising from stocks 
already purchased, and to be purchased 
by excess of money on hand, will be 
about $70,000 per annum, which is be- 
lieved to be sufficient for all the claims 
upon it, under existing laws. The amount 
belonging to the Privateer Pension Fund, 
in stocks and in treasury, is $16,828, 
which, after paying the clainis preferred 
under the Act of June 19, it is estimated 
will be sufficient to pay for four or five 
years, all the invalid pensions chargea- 
ble to it. 

The amount to the credit of the Na- 
vy Hospital Fund, on the first ult. was 
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$35,559, and the increase of the fund 
will be nearly $16,000 per annum. = It 
is not believed that any further appropri- 
ution is required at present for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, as there re- 
mains in the Treasury, of the appro- 


priation heretofore made, a balance of 


$14,213. 

The charge of the coast survey, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Hassler, has 
been transferred from the Treasury to the 
Navy Departinent. It is hoped that this 
important work will advance with all the 
aid which science, skill, and industry, 
can give it, and in a manner honorable 
to the Government, under whose auspi- 
ves it was begun, and has been contin- 
ued. ‘The sum of $30,000 was appro- 
priated to this purpose last year, and it 
is believed that an equal sum will be 
wanting the present year, 

THe War DepartMent. —The 
Secretary of War, in his Report to Con- 
gress, represents the present situation of 
the Army as highly gratifying, and that 
the country have every reason to be 
satisfied with its condition and pros- 
pects. 

He alludes to the late expedition un- 
der Col. Dodge to the Western Prairies, 
in Arkansas and Missouri, for the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to the annoying 
conduct of the Camanches and Kiawas, 
who, by predatory attacks on our citi- 
zens, have rendered intercourse with the 
Mexican States difficult and hazardous. 
Fortunately, the efforts to introduce am- 
icable relations were successful, and the 
object of the expedition was obtained 
without a single act of hostility. 

From the Report of the Chief Engi- 
neer, it appears that the Cumberland 
Road, east of Wheeling, will be soon 
completed, in the manner required by an 
Act of last session, and for the amount 
allowed by law. No further appropria- 
tions will be desired. An addition to the 
officers of the Corps of Engineers, is re- 
commended, as it is necessary, by Ex- 
ecutive regulation, to require from the 
oilicers, services not originally contem- 
plated in the organization of the Depart- 
ment. 

it is recommended that the Topograph- 
ieal Corps be re-organized, and that there 
may be permanently attached to it as 
many officers as may be necessary. By 
consolidating it with the Civil Engineers, 
the general operations will be simplified, 
and the duties of the Corps might em- 


brace all the objects connected with the 
surveys for military purposes. 

The depth of the water in the harbor 
formed by the Delaware Breakwater, has 
for some time past been gradually re- 
duced, in consequence of depositions of 
sand —and a Conimission has lately been 
instituted to examine it. An estimate for 
$100,000, to be applied to this work, is 
among the annual estimates of the De- 
partment, and if approved by Congress, 
the sum will be appropriated to the com- 
pletion of that part of the work begun, 
and yet unfinished. In the mean time, 
by a series of observations frequently and 
carefully taken, the probable operation 
of the tides and currents may be ascer- 
tained, and the best remedy to counteract 
them pointed out. 

At the last session of Congress, the 
laws authorising the conferring of brevets 
for ten years’ service in one grade, was 
repealed, and the nomination of all offi- 
cers who had completed that term prior 
to the repeal, was confirmed. ‘This 
change seems to bear with some sever- 
ity upon those who served during the 
greater portion, but not the whole of such 
term — and it is suggested whether jus- 
tice does not require such a modification 
of this law as to authorize the granting 
of brevets to every one whose term of 
ten years had commenced before its re- 
peal, at the end of such term, if the con- 
dition of the law shall be fulfilled. 

The subject of the frauds in the Pen- 
sion office, is entered into at some length, 
and an examination at the residence or 
in the neighborhood of each person now 
drawing a pension, into the cireumstan- 
ces of the case, is recommended as the 
only effectual means of accon.plishing 
the desired object. It is also recommend- 
ed to renew and continue the arrange- 
ment of estublishing a Pension Office, as 
a branch of the War Department, which 
expires by its own limitation at the end 
of the present session of Congress. 

The treaty arrangements with most of 
the various tribes of Indians on the fion- 
tiers, and within our territories, are re- 
presented as in a favorable state. The 
country assigned for the permanent resi- 
dence of the Eastern Indians, has been 
so apportioned among them, that little 
difficulty is anticipated from conflicting 
claims, or from doubtful boundaries. 

The condition of the Cherokees is re- 
presented as bemg no more favorable 
than at the time of the last annual re- 
port. Where they are, they are declin- 
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ing, and must decline ; while that por- 
tion of the tribe which is established in 
the west, is realizing the benefits which 
were expected to result from a change 
of position. The system of removal, 
however, by enrolment is going on, and 
during this season, about 1,000 persons 
have passed to the west. 

The situation and condition of the In- 
dian emigrants, and of the new obliga- 
tions inposed in the United States, are de- 
scribed in a forcible manner. A vast tract 
of country, contaming much more than 
100,000,000 of acres, has been set apart 
for the permanent residence of these In- 
dians, and already about 30,000 have 
been removed to it. ‘The Government 
is under treaty stipulations to remove 
nearly 50,000 others to the same region, 
including the Illinois and Lake Michigan 
Indians, with whom a conditional ar- 
rangement has been made. ‘This exten- 
sive district, embracing a great variety 
of soil and climate, has been divided 
among the several tribes, and definite 
boundaries assigned to each. They will 
there be brought into juxtaposition with 
one another, and also into contact, and 
possibly into collision, with the native 
tribes of that country, and it is recom- 
mended that some plan be adopted for 
the regulation of the intercourse between 
these divided communities, and for the 
exercise of a general power of supervis- 
ision over them, so far as these objects 
can be effected consistently with power 
of Congress, and with the various stipu- 
lations existing with thei. 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT. — 
The balance of the debt against the De- 
partment, beyond the amount of its avail- 
able funds, was, on the first of January, 
1834, $315,599 93. Since the first of 
January, 1834, the retrenchments in the 
transportation of the mail, began to take 
effect ; and from that period, the reve- 
nues of the Department have exceeded 
its expenses. ‘The gross amount of post- 
ages from January 1 to June 30, 1834, 
was $1,448,269 69. Expenses of the 
Department during the same _ period, 
$1,400,762 45 ; leaving a revenue be- 
yond the amount of expenses for the 
above half year, of $47,507 24, which, 
deducted from the deficit existing Janu- 
ary 1, 1834, reduces the balance of debt 
which existed against the Department on 
the first of July, 1834, to $268,092 74. 
The amount of this debt has been con- 
tinually diminishing to the present time, 


and is continuing to decrease in an in- 
creased ratio. 

The actual balance of accounts with 
banks against the Department, on the 
Ist of November last, was $248,937 75. 
The contracts for the Southern Section, 
which will expire with the current year, 
have been renewed to take effect on the 
first of January next, on terms which will 
effect an annual saving from the amount 
now paid for transportation in that sec- 
tion, of about $120,000, Additional re- 
trenchments have also been made in the 
expense of transportation to the annnal 
amount of $59,000, making an aggregate 
of $179,000. It is expected that the 
revenue of the Department wiil exceed 
its expenses during the present year to 
the amount of $270,000. 

The expenses of the Department have 
not varied materially from the estimates 
in the Report of November, 1833, but 
the nett revenue arising from postages 
has fallen short of the estimates then 
made, more than $100,000; which is 
believed to be attributable, in a great mea- 
sure, to the increase of free letters, by 
the extension of the franking privilege.s 

Though the amount of revenue from 
postages, for the year ending June 30, 
1834, did not equal the estimate, yet 
there was considerable increase above 
the amount of the preceding year, viz : 
$207,168 70, increase on the gross 
amount. 

The finances are represented as being 
in an improving condition, and the soli- 
citude which has been shown to obtain 
mail contracts, and the reduced rates at 
which they have been taken for the 
Sonthern section, show that the credit of 
the Department is unimpaired. It shows 
also that the rates of former years must 
have been improperly extravagant ; an 
inference not drawn, however, in the 
Report. ‘The number of Post-Offices in 
the United States, on the first of July 
last, was 10,693, being an increase of 
566 over the number reported last year, 
The mail is now carried in stages and 
steamboats about 16,900,000 miles a 
year, and on horseback and in sulkies 
about 8,000,000 miles, making altogeth- 
er about 25,000,000 miles a year. 

The Report adverts to the multi- 
plication of Railroads in different parts 
of the country, and suggests as a subject 
of inquiry, whether measures should not 
now be taken to secure the transportation 
upon them. 
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TreAsuRY DEPARTMENT. — We 
gather from the Report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury Vepartment that the 
whole amount in the Treasury at the 
end of the year 1832, was $36,563,475- 
61; actual expenditures during the same 
time, including public debt, $34,356,- 
698 06. Added to the balance in the 
Treasury, the receipts during the year 
1833, amounting to $33,948,426 25, 
made an aggregate of $35,960,203 80. 
The expenditures during the year 1833 
were $24,257,298 49. Thus a balance 
was left in the ‘Treasury, January 1, 
1834, of $11,702,905 31. The receipts 
during 1834, are computed to be $20,- 
624,717 94— forming, with the balance 
on hand on the first of January, an ag- 
gregate of $22,227,623 25. ‘The ex- 
penditures during the present year are 
estimated at 425, 591,390 91 5 — thus 





leaving in the Treasury, on the first of 
January, 1835, an estimated balance of 


$6,736,232 34, of which $5,586,232 34 
are available funds. The disbursements 
on account of the public debt will be 
during the year, $6,461,017 46, and be- 
fore the first of January, 1835, the whole 
public debt will be paid, or money pro- 
vided to pay it—and the United States 
will present that happy spectacle, of a 
people substantially free from the small- 
est portion of a national debt. 

The receipts into the Treasury, during 
the year 1835, are estimated at $20,- 


000,000, to which add the balance of 


available funds, and it makes an aggre- 
gate of $25,586,232 34. The whole 
amount of expenditures for that year is 
estimated at $19,683,541, leaving an 
available balance i in the Treasury , at the 
close of 1835, of $5,902,690 $2. The 
imports daring the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1834, are estimated “ut $123,- 
093,351, being an increase, compared 
with the preceding year, of $14,101,541, 
During the years past, the imports on an 
average have been $111,038,142. 

A great deal is said in relation to the 
Bank of the United States, it being be- 
lieved that no foundation appears to ex- 


ist in law or equity for the great claim of 
damages made by the Bank on account 
of the protest of the Bill of Exchange 
drawn on the French Government by the 
‘Treasury Department, 

The following passage from the Report 
accords with the language in the Presi- 
dent’s Message, relating to the anticipa- 
ted rupture w vith France : 

‘It is not now possible to foresee the 
contingencies that may check either the 
present larze importalions of merchan- 
dize or large sales of land, and conse- 
quently reduce the revenue derived from 
them ; or that may require an increase 
in our Army or Navy expenditures, aris- 
ing from these unfortunate collisions to 
which all nations are liable that feel dis- 
posed do sustain the faith of treaties, vin- 
dicate their public rights, and protect, 
efliciently, their conunerce and citizens. 
No further reduction of the Tariff, until 
that already provided for at the close of 
the ensuing year, would, therefore, seem 
to be prudent.’ 

Considerable is said relating to the new 
coinage of gold, and a suggestion is made 
that the one dollar gold coin, originally 
embraced in the Act, should be author- 
ized. ‘The new coinage has been con- 
fined principally to half and quarter ea- 
gles, and amounted to $3,414,090, of 
which it appears that only $30,000 have 
been coined on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

The regulations in the Revenue Cutter 
service, have been revised and repub- 
lished ; and it has been deemed expe- 
dient, not only to stop any contemplated 
increase in the Cutters, but to reduce the 
number of them, and of the persons em- 
ployed in this service, as rapidly as the 
diminished temptation to smuggling will 
permit. 

The Report also embraces various 
speculations, and suggestions of improve- 
ments, and intimates that a plan will 
soon be submitted for the re-organization 
of the Treasury Department. This plan 
has since been submitted, 
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